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MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


ih is not surprising that Mr. Gapstone should take an 
opportunity of reminding his countrymen that they 
command the services of a great orator who is also one of the 
boldest of financiers. Of seven financial statements which it 
has been Mr. GiapstTone’s fortune to address to the House, he 
has thought five worthy of preservation. The unwelcome 
duty of making provision for the Russian war in 1854 and 
1855 is probably connected with painful associations. Loans 
new taxes require even greater fiscal skill than the suc- 
cessive removal of burdens by means of the surplus which 
accrues from every addition to the wealth of the country. _: 
is easier to unload a waggon than to load it,:but, if 
could speak, their expressions of gratitude would be neon 
for those who. relieved the strain on the collar.. Another 
reason for the omission of the war-budgets from the collection 
may consist in the interruption which was necessarily caused 
in the process of reducing taxes. The policy of 1853 was, in 
a certain sense, resumed in 1860 and the following years, after 
a temporary: reversal in 1854. Mr. GLapsTone’s opponents 
complained that he'anticipated the proper opportunity of fresh 
reductions, and even friendly critics admitted that he failed for 
two successive years to balance the revenue with the expen- 
diture.' It was only in 1863 that he once more dealt with a 
legitimate surplus, which he distributed, to the general satis- 
faction, between tea-drinkers and payers of income-tax. There 
is reason to hope that, in the ensuing Session, he will again 
be able to pethies a dividend out of the increased national 
receipts, uided by a diminution in the working expenses. In 
prosperous years, the Budget so far makes itself self that the 
amount of relief to be granted appears on the face of the 
accounts. ‘The comparative skill of rival financiers is shown 
in the judgment which discerns the points of severest pressure 
and the most elastic springs of production. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in advertising his readiness to continue the discharge of his 
t functions, abstains from professions of contingent 
liberality, and contents himself with a tacit reference to his 
performances. and paper, wine and tea, butter, 
ae and eggs, bua bebe are testimonials which supersede 
the necessity of verbal recommendations. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has had the merit and good fortune of eliminating from the 
tariff nine-tenths of its contents, and hitherto the extraordinary 
growth of public wealth has supplied all deficiencies in the 
revenue. The guardian of the national purse, like bs oe 
worth’ 8 farmer — 
Is far as the farthest from ruin. 
And pasture and orchard and cornfield and lea nO 
All catch the infection, as generous as lr. 
Recent experience has thus far justified the polly dase 
plifying taxation by abolishing almost all petty imposts. Iw 
theory, ArTHuR Youna’s system of multiplying the number 
of taxes, and limiting their magnitude, has been plausible: 
enough to command the assent of many economists and of 
some practical statesmen; but the contribution of the minor 


articles in, the tariff to the. total result was insignificant in, 


comparison with the impediments which taxation placed in the 
way of industry and consumption. As Mr. GLADSTONE said 
in 1860—“If you retain small duties in your tariff, they 
“ are attended with nearly all the evil incidents of a large 
“ duty. They require the same sort of inspection, the same 
5 « following up of the goods, the same delay,-and the same 


“ system of ‘accounts and checks, as if you had been levying: 


“ large and productive duties.” "The total amount sacrificed. 
under more than a thousand 
Rosert .and Mr. Giapstone would, be found, 
not to exceed.a million a year of revenue. ; 

The-ablest and most faultless, of Mr. 
projects was, the celebrated Budget of 1853. The tea-duty. 


heads of taxation by Sir, 
always measured hi 


with a trifling sacrifice of income, and 133 were reduced. 
The assessed taxes were rendered, by a new adjustment, at the 
same time more equitable and more productive, and a great 
and popular act. of justice was performed - by the extension 
of the tax on suecessions to real and to settled property. 
The project of reducing the income-tax by successive stages, 
with the purpose of it. at the end of seven years, 
was perhaps too remote and artificial; but if peace been 

of the revenue and the reduction of the 


gree ote bt between 1853 and 1860 would have rendered 
ormance of Mr. GLapsTone’s promise ly feasible 
3 "the disposable surplus had not been otherwise por 


Even after the Russian war, the Government might have 
dispensed with the income-tax if it had been possible or 
prudent to reduce the naval and military establishments to 
their former standard ; but the Estimates of 1853 were only 
§2,000,000l. ; - or, with the addition of the cost of collection, 


which is now included on. both sides. of the annual account, ©. 


the expenditure was calculated at leas than 57,000,000l. In — 
1860, the Estimates, which afterwards proved to be insuflicient, 
reached 70,000,000l., and a second Budget proposed in July 
brought them up to more than 73,000,000/. Antici 
which had been based on the outlay of 1853 were evidently 
inapplicable to circumstances so widely altered. The highest 
merit, both of the scheme of 1853 and of the 
speech by which it was introduced, consisted in the bold 
successful resistance which was offered to the popular clamour 
for the graduation of the income-tax. oie a time when sound 
principles of taxation found few uscd Pos 
or in Parliament, Mr. Guapstone had 
to re-enact the tax for seven years, to the, 
int of ex: ion for small incomes, and to extend the tax to 
eland. Many eccentricities may be pardoned in considera- 
tion of the great service which was then rendered to the 
country. If the ignorant agitation against equal taxation had 
not been silenced or suspended in 1853, it would have been 
almost impossible to raise the vast sums which were afterwards 
levied by direct taxation for the purposes of the Russian war. 
Paradoxical tendencies are not unfrequently 
an intolerance of fallacies propounded by others. 
Gtapstone first devised the Budget which he 
carried with universal assent, the soundness of his judgment 
on the income-tax was_doubted by half his colleagues, and it 


was loudly bo oye by three-fourths of the House of 


Commons. a few.months. before, Mr. had 
bidden for poplin: support by offering a partial exemption to 
the trading class at the expense of his own landed adherents. 


_ STONE’s brilliant success; 


t honesty, when recommended by 
justifies the ancient proverb. 

to retrace the finan- 


It is tedious, though not 

cial history of. Mr. Giapstone will find few 
carefal of thasb who know it already. 
His publication will a larger digit @f readers as model 
of oratorical exposition. Perhaps the best speech in the volume 
is the celebrated attack on charitable endowments which con- 
firmed the faith of the:‘House of Commons in its ublest speaker, 
as well as its doubt whether the same statesman would be its 
most judicious leader. An occasion for the display of pugnacity 
is often favourable to: a mere orator, but an official statesman 
almost condemns himself when he incurs a foreseen failure. 
It was truly stated ‘in »the itself that Sir Ropert Peer 
before he made an effort. Mr. 
GLADSTONE yo wre the obstacles which he was unable 
to remove, but had not) sufficient prudence to abstain 
from an exhibition of power which, however wonderful, was 
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insufficient for his immediate purpose.. His great Budget 
speeches, though calmer and more equable, satisfy a critical 
judgment more completely. No similar statements have been 
more remarkable for clearness, for fulness, og for judicious 
distribution of topicg. Heayers have been known to mark 
the termination of one of Mr. Granstone’s speeches, though it 
had extended over the length of ten sermons, with a sigh, not 
of relief, but of regret, and almost of disappointment. The 
easy play of a powerful intellect rendered visible is one of 
the most attractive of spectacles, The apology for the prin- 
ciple of the income-tax in the speech of 1853 is the more 
perfect because it evades unnecessary collisions of opinion, 
and because it aims at rhetorical effect and at practical success, 
rather than at logical conviction. Mr. GLapstowg wisely 
remembered that he had to do, not with the theory of direct 
taxation, but with an income-tax of sevenpence in the 
pound, which his audience might vote or refuse. The Budget 
speech of 1860 is not less skilful, but it involves the vindication 
of 8 more questionable policy, and a consciousness of liability to 
criticism provokes, in some instances, an unnecessary display 
of paradoxes, 

Mr. Giapstone has. republished his es without note 
or comment, and also with admirable fidelity. No prophecy 
is omitted because it has been falsified by ience; no 
little oddity has been softened down to prevent the repetition 
of a smile. The great hole in the Budget of 1860 which would 
have been caused by the imaginary refusal of the House to 
renew expiring taxes is still formally dug, that it may be 
filled up by the nee lacement of its contents. The 
inevitable resolution about chicory is handed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee at the close of every successive 
statement. The servant girl who in real life was to be re- 
lieved from her irksome task by the alteration of the retail 
spirit licence is still, in Mr. GLapsrone’s periods running 
round the corner of the street for the daily bottle of gin. 
The master scorns to retouch his pictures after they have 
been once exhibited, and it must be allowed that few 
works of art have, in the first instance, heen more 
perfectly finished. e little mannerisms of Mr. Gtap- 
sToye’s style scarcely detract from its rhetorical excellence, 
although they indicate an accasional disproportion of mental 
vision and a characteristie propensity to crotchets. He is, 
perhaps, too fond of the conventional assumption that Parlia- 
ment is the real parent of all the political progeny which he 
has induced it to adopt. The House—or rather the mittee 
as he always takes care to call it—may sometimes be amused 
or irritated when it is ciliated on its own vident 
arrangements, which are simply Mr. Guapstone's Budget of 
the year before. In a transcendental or constitutional point 
of view, the position is certainly iapregnable, but the hospita- 
ble mistress of a house seldom gratifies her guests by reminding 
them that the dish before them was honoured on the last occa- 
sion with their marked approval. It is scarcely fair to transfer 
the responsibility of selection from the cook or her principal 
to the passive and polite visitors round the dinner-table, 
Although, however, different opinions may be formed of the 
materials of Mr. GLapstone’s intellectual feast, there can be 
no doubt of the skill with which it has been prepared. No 
orator of the present age has made iacts and figures so in- 
telligible or 80 attractive, 


THE ANSWERS TO THE EMPEROR'S LETTER. 


ie composed the answer which the Czar has 
returned to the invitation to the Congress must have 
enjoyed his handiwork. It is full of that humour which 
delights to foil a us correspondent with his own 
weapons, to talk exactly as good and as big as he does, and 
to eclipse him, if possible, in his own style of rhetoric. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER, it must be remembered, has been the 
rimary cause of the Congress being proposed. It was because 
he and those acting under him were supposed to be command- 
ing ov sanctioning atroeities in Poland which Western humanity 
could not tolerate, that France was ready to go to war with 
him, and, when a war could not be conveniently arranged, 
suggested that Russia should be called to the bar of a great 
European tribunal. The Ozar, however, takes no notice of 
all this. He has been asked to meet his brother Sovereigns 
in a friendly way, to arrange the terms of a general and 
durable peace; and he begins by saying that he thinks it a 
very good idea, only that it is by no means new to him, for it 
is hi is the original pacificator of Europe. 
i i not that of France, of which it may 
truly said that it “is peace.” Others have talked, but he 


has acted. He has not merely speculated on the utility of 
reducing military establishments, but he has actually made his 
own much less, He does not think it necessary to notice that 
the Crimean war had made it almost impossible. to obtain 
fresh recruits from an exhausted gation. He dwells on the 
simple fact that he hag given up part of what used to be the 
military strength of Russia, while the Emperor of the Frencu 
has only talked of reducing his own force. Nor is he willing 
to leave to his French brother the monopoly of those magnilo- 
quent and vague generalities which, as the experience of France 
seems to show, impose so well on the Continental mind. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER grows philosophic, and he b to 
point out to the Emperor Wrirotton that true wisdom 
bids us reconcile history, which is an ineffaceable legacy 
of the past, with progress, which is a law for the 
present and the future. The Russian Emperor might reason- 
ably hope that this was as as anything which had come 
from Paris. It was splendid, it was abso ana unmeaning, 
and it had not the remotest connexion with the real poli 
and condition of Russia. That a Sovereign should be A wae | 
called to account for hurrying off the more spirited of his 
subjects to death in the ranks of the army, for butchering 
prisoners in cold blood, for beating and insulting women, for 
goading savage peasants to murder and rob their landlords, 
and should then reply that the only object he had in view 
was to reconcile history with progress, must be pronounced a 
master-piece of audacity in despatch-writing. And yet, if 
nothing is to be done but the writing of despatches, or the talking 
of diplomatists at an ineffectual Congress, one set of phrases may 
be used nearly as well as another to hide either the perplexity 
of a French Emperor who hopes to find a loophole out of an 
awkward business, or the obstinacy of a Russian Emperor who 
has got Poland in his grasp, and does not intend to let it go, 
however fiercely the West may curse and revile him. 


The answers of the other Powers have little interest after 
we have examined those of Russia and England. When we 
have onee learnt that England declines te attend, and that, 
so faras a Congress can be supposed to overawe Russia, the 
world is to waderstand that Russia in Poland has only been 
reconciling history with progress, it is almost waste of time 
to read the tame responses of Spain or Sweden, or the 
curious French of the Kine of Hotzanp, In the answers 
of Italy and Austria alone is there matter worth noticing, 
for they express those two opposite views of European polities 
which are so hard to reeoncile by any such machinery ag 
a Congress could have offered. Victron Emmanven agrees 
that the Treaties of Vienna have fallen to pieces, and urges 
that this has happened because they did not do justice to the 
two great prineiples of nationality and liberty, “ which are the 
“ very essence of the life of modern nations.” Francis Josera 
very naturally thinks differently. He does not trouble himself 
about the essence of anything. He merely calls every question 
which could affect Austria unfavourably “a dangerous and 
“insoluble problem,” And no doubt these are the two modes 
of regarding all the questions of the day which create the real 
divergence, not only between Italy and Austria, but between 
one half of the Continent and theother. Each is right in itsown 
way and inits own sphere. It is a good thing and a night thing 
that, wherever there is a nation capable of managing its own 
affairs, and ardently desirous of freeing itself from a foreign 
yoke, it should be acknowledged to have a moral claim to pro~ 
voke a frank discussion of existing arrangements, if ever there 
is an opportunity of the discussion coming to a practical result. 
On the other hand, it is a very dark and insoluble problem to 
say what are the bounds to which the principles of nationality 
and liberty ought to be subjected, and when the work of cen- 
turies and all the fruits of the struggles of bygone generations 
would be needlessly cast away, the bonds of society loosened, 
and worse perplexities arise, if the public law of Europe were 
tampered with. The cession of Venetia to Italy is one of the 
few tributes to those principles on which Vieror Ewmanuen 
expatiates which we can be sure are really right, and about 
the expediency of which we in England can have no hesitation. 
That Venetia should be retained for ever under the foreigner 
—that so renowned, so precious, and so intensely national a 
part of Italy should be separated from the great mass of the 
free Italian nation, when the tenure of it by the Austrians is so 
recent, and so little has been done to make the Austrian rule any- 
thing more than an armed oeeupation—is deeply to be lamented. 
And, in England, we are anxious to see removed a stone of 
offence which makes it impossible that we should take the 
part in Continental affairs to which many of our interests and 
inclinations point. We-are powerless in the presence of many 
of the great difficulties of Europe, because we cannot eon-. 
front. them unless Austria is our ally; and it is impos- 
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sible that we should stir a finger to help Austria 


while, by helping her, we should be perpetuating that sad- 


invasion of national rights to which we were led to consent at 
Vienna from our contempt for fallen Italy, and our fear of 
French aggression. 


The Congress is at an end, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that Europe is exactly where it would have been 
if the proposal had never been made. France this year has 
been twice humiliated—once by Russia and once by England ; 
and the Address which the French Senate proposes to vote 
to the Emperor seems to show that the smart from the more 
recent wound is felt the more sharply of the two. So very 
many ties, however, bind England to Frange, the panic in 
Europe is so great when they are seriously opposed in their 
policy, and’ the Emprror especially knows so well how much 
more comfortable and easy his life is when he is good friends 
with this country, that we should see little cause to appre- 
hend that the irritation of France would not pass away under 
the influence of self-interest, a conviction that England was in 
some measure right, and a perception that no offence was 
intended. But there is much more contained in the refusal of 
England than a mere disinclination to join a particular Con- 
gress. Our refusal is a fresh and a very conspicuous sign that 
England is trying to keep herself out of Continental politics 
altogether. We were enabled to take a much more decisive 
line this time than the Continental Powers, because to decide 
that we would not mix ourselves up with the quarrels of the 
Continent was more than a negative act. It had the positive 
effect of defeating the projects of France and of inspiring the 
nations of Central Europe with courage. But an occasion may 
soon arise when the consequences of our policy will be not to 
increase, but very much to diminish our influence. If England, 
by a policy of universal abstention, is virtually lost to the 
councils of Europe, the whole arrangement of European power 
will be altered. In theory, scarcely any one would allow that 
we intended to pursue this policy of abstention. But itis obvious 
that our acts insensibly influence ourselves, and that if on 
every occasion we decline the contest, and shrink from every- 
thing that may lead to a contest, we shall only by an accident 
find the point where inaction will be too oppressive to us to 
endure it. At present, English statesmen wish to secure two 
objects which in the long run must prove incompatible. They 
wish to exercise the influence of a great fighting nation, ardently 
desirous of promoting the best interests of mankind, determined 
to uphold the balance of power and the claims of publie law. 
They also wish to abstain from quarrelling, to let European 
difficulties settle themselves, and to see the opponents and the 
adherents of the Treaties of Vienna fight it out if they like. 
For the time, England, drawing on the memory of a great past, 
can successfully play this double part. The Continental nations 
cannot believe that England, the centre of the long opposition 
to the pretensions of the Bournons, the nation that fought at 
Trafalgar und Waterloo, does not really mean to fight now. 
But if England, availing herself of her insular position, 
shows that she sincerely wishes to keep out of the troubles of 
the Continent, the Continental nations will act as if she did 
not exist. It may be better for England that this should 
be so. Influence on the Continent may not be worth 
the money and blood it costs; but we cannot both have our 
cake and eat it. We cannot wrap ourselves securely in the 
cover of our island home, and yet direct the arrangements and 
control the destinies of Europe. Victor Emmanvet in his 
letter ventures to prophesy that the Congress will make a mark 
in the progress of mankind. He is evidently wrong there; 
but although the Congress will certainly not make a landmark 
in history, its failure may probably do so. 


ACCUSATION AND DENIAL, 


T* these days of indifference and apathy, it must be some 
satisfaction to a writer in the Zimes to have made a 
veteran public man like Mr. Cosprs, who ought to be thick- 
skinned, so particularly angry. The readers of the Radical 
journals are accustomed to be lashed into a fury, and no doubt 
feel a pleasing excitement in the precess; but even hrf 
must have been startled at the list of forcible epithets whic 

caught their eyes as they glanced down Mr. OConpen’s letter. 
“ Gross lite outrage,” “groundless ard gratuitous false- 
“ hood,” “foul libel,” “calumny,” “ pre-eminent unscrupu- 
“ Jousness,” “slander,” “ servility,” “corrupt advantages,” 
traducer,” “ calumniator”—here is a catalogue of gems. 
Surely Mr. Coppen must be composing a philological work upon 
the vocab of the New York Herald, and was incautious 
enough to to the Times before he had got the results of 


his studies pase hy: of his head. Otherwise we shall be 
obliged to assume that be was very deeply wounded by that 
passing sentence of the Zimes s and no doubt he has been quite 
ong enough in France to know whether it is truth or false- 
hood that wounds the most. If it be only the truth that 
wounds, the remarks of the Times must have been very true 
indeed. Mr. Cosptn must have been goaded into a state of 
ungovernable to have been able to blind himself to the 
absurdity of the exhibition he has been i A skilled 
controversialist; who can only answer a grave statement of 
opinion by calling his adversary names, must be ih 
very evil case. Mr. Cosben ought to have been above the 
vulgar claptrap of railing at the anonymous character 
of the public press. Its assertions are made openly ; if they 
are false, they can be refuted with ease; if they are true, 
their truth would be neither lessened nor increased by the 
affix ofa name. The motal character of a statement depends 
upon its own intrinsic truth or falsehood, not upon its author- 
ship. Mr. Cospen appears to be of a different opinion. His - 
view seems to be that any license of calumny is permissible, 
so long as the author of it gives his name. A moralist who 
undertakes to reform the tone of public writing might usefully 
begin the great work by abstaining hi from. vague 
insinuations of corruption, which he not only cannot prove, 
but does not even venture to describe. 


The art of round, uncompromising, abusive denial is a very 
valuable art to possess. It is very dificult to disbelieve in the 
sincerity of a man who has really contrived to work himself up 
into a rage. But he should not work his powers in that respect 
too hard. Mr. Coppen is likely to have plenty of opportunity 
for the use of them, especially now that Mr. Brient has become 
desperate, and will let the eat out of the bag upon all occa- 
sions. It must be vating to have a companion tacked 
on to you who, like Moxtére’s L’£tourdi, always'will tell the 
wrong truth at the wrong moment. We can pardon some 
irritability in Mr. Cospen’s mind at the discovery that his 
colleague's imprudences have not passed as unobserved as 
perhaps he hoped. But he will only damage himself by such 
letters as that which he printed in the Datly News of Wed- 
nesday. Like a fish that pulls, he is only fastening himself 
further upon the hook: It is safe, up to a certain point, 
to count on the well-known maxim that the British 
public abhor small print; and if he would leave them 
alone, Mr. Brieut’s speech might pass quietly into oblivion. 
But, of course, if he will provoke them to it, a certain 
number will refer back to the report of what took place 
at Rochdale. Any that de may possibly admire the courage 
of Mr. Coppen’s denial, but will not extend their admi- 
ration to any other mental or moral qualities it may display. 
The passage which has called forth such a shower of fragrant 
epithets is a casual allusion in an article directed to a totally 
different question. It is entirely contained in the following 
words :—‘‘ Something of that satisfaction with which the poor 
“ might regard Mr. Brient’s proposition for a division amon 

“them of the lands of the rich.” There is no doubt tha 

those words express pretty accurately the interpretation which 
most people have put upon Mr. Brieut’s speech. That he 
proposed to do it by violence, or by any extra-legal means, is 
not alleged; but words have lost their meaning if he did not 
demand legislation by which that result was to be attained. 
If that is not the signification of the two following passages, 
the world will be grateful to any disciple who will put them 
into plainer English,“ If we look abroad and see that in this 
“country, so industrious and so rich, the soil which is in 
“ every country the source of power and of freedom is every year 
“getting into fewer hands, then I think that we may suspect 
“that further legislation might be applied with advantage to 
“ improve the condition of the whole population. . . . . 
“T should say, if we were fairly represented, that feudalism 
“ with regard to the le of England would D sain. and the 
“ agricultural labourer throughout the United Kingdom would 
“be redeemed from that poverty and serfdom which, up to 
“ this time, have been his It would take a night, and 
“ would take a long speech, to go into the subject and con- 
dition of that unfortunate class. But with laws such as we 
“have, which are intended to bring vast tracts of land into 
“the possession of one man, that one man may exercise great 
“ political power. That system is the curse of the country, and 
“dooms the agricultural labourer to perpetual poverty and de- 
“ gradation.” In these words Mr. Bricur distinctly states that the 
perpetual poverty of the agricultural labourer is due to the land 

being held by a small number of “ That system is 
“the curse of the country, and dooms him to perpetual 

“ poverty and degradation.” That he can only be redeemed 


from this poverty by putting an end to the system, is so 
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inevitable a corollary that, in fact, it is only putting the same 
proposition into other words. But Mr. Bricut promises that, 
with a Reformed Parliament, the agricultural labourer shall 
“ be redeemed from that poverty.” Consequently, Mr. Bricut 
promises that a Reformed Parliament will put an end to this 
ager of land being held by a small number of persons. 

other words, he promises that it will multiply the 
number of owners. But owners can only be multiplied by 
dividing the land that is owned—unless Mr. Bricur is pre- 
pared to create some new land. Therefore Mr. Bricur did 
propose that such a Parliament should be elected as will 
divide the land which is possessed now by a few persons 
(whom on that account we call, as a class, “ the rich”) among 
a far greater number of persons who do not now possess it, and 
whom on that account we call, as a class, “the poor.” Conse- 
quently, it is true that Mr. Brigur did propose “to divide 
“ among the poor the lands of the rich.” 


It is tedious enough to have to work through a demonstra- 
tion in this little-go fashion. But it is the only way of secur- 
ing an artist in evasion so slippery as Mr. Cosas. There 
is no doubt that his friend was needlessly explicit, and that 
the candour which characterized the proceedings at Rochdale 
has been of serious detriment to the democratic cause. It 
was wholly unnecessary for either of the two agitators to 
commit themselves to the statement that a division of the 
land would be the first result of a Parliament reformed 
according to their ideas. Their object, of course, was to per- 
suade the poorer classes that the great difference in property, 
and consequently in the enjoyment of life, which divides 
them from the rich, is due entirely to selfish legislation ; and 
that “ the gilding of the land which they see afar off,” that 
is to say, the indulgences which wealth commands, would 
be within the reach of all of them, when once the reign of 
manhood suffrage had set in. No topic could be more 
proper for the purpose of inflaming the poor against the 
classes above them; and it was quite within the range 
of possibility that, if they could be persuaded of the truth 
of these statements, the task of the House of Commons in 
upholding the balance of the Constitution would be rendered 
much more difficult. But it was not necessary for this pur- 
pone that Mr. Bricut should point definitely to a division of 

d as the result to be expected from the more popular 
tendencies of a Reformed Parliament. The people who are 
actually struggling for a living are not sufficiently at their ease 
to lay great store by the possession of freehold property. 
Greater command of money, in any form, is what they 
desire; and in all communistic movements their efforts have 
been instinctively directed to securing a command of money in 
the form in which they are most familiar with it-—namely, 
high wages. The comminution of the land has been the 
dream of closet politicians; but an unfailing supply of easy 
work at good wages has always been the aspiration of the 
people. They are far too practical not to know that the 
ownership of agricultural land, without the capital to work it, 
would have no other value to them than the power of selling 
it to some richer neighbour. The precise form, therefore, in 
which Messrs. Coppen and Brieut offered to their hearers the 
prospect of plunder as a prize to tempt them to agitate was 
not judiciously selected. On the other hand, it has made 
_ enemies of the class whose opposition is more fatal 
than any other. Educated Englishmen cling to the pos- 
session of land with a tenacity which often leads them into 
ene difficulty. No measures having the slightest ten- 

ency to shake the possessors of land in the security of their 
tenure could be passed in England without a bloody revolu- 
tion. And, as Mr. Coppen well knows, the fear of revolu- 
tion is not confined. to the owners of land. In younger 
or ruder countries, civil commotion need not necessarily 
arrest a sperity which chiefly flows from natural 
resources. fa England, it would bring the whole elaborate 
and artificial fabric of our commerce and grandeur to the 
ground. 

' But these discouraging reflections, which have doubtless 
occurred to Mr. Cospen’s mind, are no reason for writing 
a letter full of Billingsgate. He should take a lesson from 
his friends the Yankees; who, if they do occasionally lose 
a battle, are never so foolish as to it it. By his own 
and his friend’s indiscreet candour, he has done an injury to 
his cause which it may be difficult to repair. But it is 
only adding folly to folly to admit his consciousness of his 
blunder, and of its disastrous consequences, by such a letter 
as that which he has just published. 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


A bg arguments on all sides of the Schleswig-Holstein 


question have been fully stated, although many professed 
politicians have still to learn the very rudiments of the con- 
troversy. It is painful, but not unnatural, that a speaker in 
the Prussian Parliament should be able to denounce the con- 
duct of England to Germany without incurring the general 
disapprobation of his colleagues. The Danish version of the 
quarrel has been too hastily adopted by the English press, 


and the Germans have been imprudently urged to action by - 


injudicious taunts against their proverbial slowness. It now 
appears that the whole German nation is of one mind, 
and that the Governments which supercilious foreigners 
charge with violence and disregard of treaties are, with no 
inconsiderable difficulty, restraining the impetuosity of their 
countrymen. The Prussian Parliament and the Austrian 
Council of the Empire are giving proof of their consti- 
tutional capacities by deliberately postponing even the asser- 
tion of domestic franchises to the maintenance of national 
rights.. The Governments will be unanimously supported 
in their measures against Denmark, whether they content 
themselves with employing the Federal machinery in Holstein, 
or insist, as Great Powers, on the performance of the engage- 
ments which have been imprudently violated in Schleswig. 
The Danish Government, under the menaces of Federal 
execution, has acknowledged one of its errors by with- 
drawing the Patent of March, 1863, for the regulation of the 
affairs of Holstein ; but the concession is insufficient to prevent 
the occupation of the Duchy by a Federal army, and it is 
scarcely probable that Denmark will be so ill-advised as to 
make even a harsh legal process the occasion of a dangerous 
and unequal war. The Diet has adopted the joint recommen- 
dation of Austria and Prussia, and the Federal army will 
immediately cross the frontier of Holstein. Armed re- 
sistance on the part of Denmark would only precipitate the 
struggle for which all Germany is anxiously longing. The 
minority in the Diet opposed the execution, not on account of 
its severity, but as an inadequate measure. The party of the 
Duke of Saxe-Cosure would have preferred a professedly 
hostile occupation of both the Duchies. The Federal execu- 
tion, though it may be mortifying to the Danes, is consistent 
with the title of Curistran 1X. ; and the presence of an Austrian 
and Prussian force, should the Danes resist, will furnish the best 
security against insurrection or unauthorized incursions from the 
neighbouring States. It is the interest of the Danish Govern- 


ment to keep the Holstein dispute as far as possible distinct — 


from the Schleswig quarrel, which only admits of settlement 
by diplomacy or by war. Federal jurisprudence, with all its 
defects, is easier to deal with than the collective power of 
Germany. 

It is at present more important to ascertain the intentions 
of Austria and Prussia than to discuss the justice of their 
claims. The two great German Powers have for once agreed 
on a common policy, and. it is by no means likely that Eng- 
land or France will interfere with their proceedings. Count 
RECHBERG’s statement was so temperate as to cause much 
offence to the Council of the Empire, but in substance it pre- 
cisely corresponds with the declarations of the Prussian 
Minister. The Diet is invited to proceed to execution in 
Holstein—a measure which has no bearing on the succession 
to the Ducal Crown. The two Governments admit their 
obligations under the Treaty of London, but:they,at thé*same 
time require the strict performance of the Danish engagements 
respecting both Holstein and Schleswig. They acknow- 
ledge the claim of King Curistian to Lauenburg, which 
was transferred to the King of Denmark and his successors 
by an unconditional treaty in 1816. If, contrary to their 
expectation, King Curistian refuses to restore the con- 
fiscated privileges of Schleswig, Austria and Prussia will 
then hold themselves released from their agreement to recog- 
nise his title either to Schleswig or to Holstein; and Count 
Recupere significantly suggests that King Curisrian’s title to 
Denmark itself is derived trom the agreement of 1852. M. Von 
BisMakK, with mistaken astuteness, contends that the Treaty 
of London was contracted, not among all the signataries re- 
ciprocally, but between each separate Power and the Crown of 
Denmark. It is hardly n to explain that each adhe- 
sion forms a consideration for ik rest, and that any of the 
parties to a joint contract has a right to require the perform- 
ance of its terms. England, however, fortunately abstained 
from adding a guarantee to the promise of recognition, and the 
officious interference of 1852 involves no positive undertuking 
to meddle with the future disposal of the German provinces. 
It was the fault of Denmark that it refused the proposals to 
which Lord Russet, in 1862, had obtained the assent of all 
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the German Powers, as well as of France and of Russia. The 
price of the Sibylline books has since been increased. 

The revocation of the Patent of 1863 tends, as a retracta- 
tion and confession of wrongful conduct, to simplify the dis- 
pute between Denmark and the Federal Diet respecting the 
relations of Holstein to the Monarchy. The recall of the 
illegal document leaves the question where it stood after the 
rejection of Lord RusseL.’s compromise. As the Germans 
had long threatened Federal execution, they will be perfectly 
consistent in occupying the re notwithstanding the partial 
reparation which has been offered. The Schleswig difficulty 
is far more embarrassing in itself, and the present Kine has 
unfortunately commenced his reign with a measure which he 
will find it impossible to vindicate or maintain.. The grant of 
a common Constitution for Denmark and Schleswig amounts 
to an incorporation of the Duchy with the Kingdom, in direct 
violation of the treaties by which the late Kine procured the 
evacuation of the disputed territories. After the war of 
1848 and 1849, Austria and Prussia were sufficientl 
liberal in their surrender of national rights. Denmar 
obtained, not only the. disbandment of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army, but the abolition of the immemorial union 
which had connected Holstein with Schleswig. The German 
Governments only stipulated for the perpetual severance of 
Schleswig from Denmark, and for the maintenance of the rights 
and franchises of the German population of Schleswig. The 
Danish Government has ever since persevered in its encroach- 
ments on German privileges, and, especially, it has enforced 
to the utmost of its power the use of the Danish language. 
The people of Schleswig have been taxed, without their assent, 
for the general purposes of the Monarchy ; and, finally, King 
CurisT1ANn has thought fit to abolish the independent existence 
which had been formally secured to the Duchy. Greater 
wrongs have often been perpetrated in modern Europe, but 
they have been committed by greater Powers. The difference 
between an offence to Germany and an injury inflicted upon 
Switzerland is defined by the comparative ability of the re- 
spective States to avenge their wrongs. Poland is incom- 
my worse treated Schleswig; but, unluckily, the 

‘oles have not a million of armed men at their backs. 

The legitimate rights of the Duke of AvaustenBurG deserve 
little attention. More important interests might well be 
sacrificed to considerations of European expediency. It is not 
because he is the male heir of the Holstein nae | of OLDEN- 
BURG, but because his pretensions are supported by the subjects 
over whom he claims to rule, that his candidateship can be 
regarded as serious. Count RecuBERG wisely declines to enter 
into a general war merely that an AuGUSTENBURG, instead of a 
Gticxspure, may rule over certain dominions; and the Danish 
Government has still the opportunity of profiting by the stipu- 
lations of 1852, if it sincerely complies with all the engage- 
ments into which it had previously entered. It is probable 
that the tenure of the Duchies may be highly embarrassing, 
but it is not for the owner of an encumbered property to 
complain of charges and servitudes which are insepa- 
rably connected with his title. With the constitutional 
freedom of Denmark the grievances and the complaints 
of the Duchies practically commenced. The personal union 
under a common Sovereign was by no means a hardship, but 
the supremacy of an alien majority is felt to be intolerable. 
England grumbled loudly enough when the national interests 
were thought to be postponed to the German predilections of 
the early Hanoverian Kings. As long as the same dynasty 
reigned in both countries, Hanover would not willingly have 
tolerated an English Minister owing his position to the 
confidence of the House of Commons. Schleswig, and even 
Holstein, have of late years been governed by Danish policy, 
and if the common Constitution is maintained, the German 
minority will be wholly powerless in the Parliament at 
Copenhagen. If the grievance had been merely domestic, it 
must have been endured, like many similar forms of injustice 
in different countries of Europe. It happens, however, that 
by the aid of Germany the oppressed subjects of Schleswig 
and Holstein are really stronger than their rulers, and they 
may soon be in a position to render their continued allegiance 
conditional on the unreserved concession of all their rights 
and franchises. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE disclosures which have been made during the last 
fortnight, concerning the mode in which the French 
elections are managed, have very much the same kind of 
interest as the explanation of a good conjuring trick. It is 


not that the contrivances are very recondite, or the machinery 
very ingenious; but still the startling results they have been 
made to produce invest them with an artificial merit. The 
pliancy with which universal suffrage and vote by ballot, the 
vaunted instruments of liberty, have been bent into tools 
of despotism, makes the somewhat commonplace mechanism 
by which the change has been effected a subject for the 
investigation of the curious. There is nothing very new 
about the electioneering tactics of which the debates in the 
Chamber have given us a glimpse. We can see them at work 
at home whenever we please. They may be studied in full 
operation, every election time, at Barnstaple or at Berwick ; 
and far more piquant details than any that French experience 
can furnish may be culled out of the Reports of the Com- 
mittees which are employed to track out the transactions of 
those — ising communities. But we have been so con- 
stantly taught that these disgraces are peculiar to our aristo- 
cratic form: of representative Government, and might be 
easily remedied by the adoption of two or three Radical 
nostrums, that there is an interest in the discovery of the 
same disease symptoms almost identical, 
in a polity which, w. er its faults, is certainly not 
aristocratic. 

The last case that was decided—the case of Cambrai—in 
which the Chamber plucked up courage to defeat the Govern- 
ment, is the most instructive, perhaps because the violent 
debate has given us the opportunity of knowing most about 
it. Probably, as the locality is in one of the most enlightened 
parts of France, the case is no unfavourable sample of the 
whole. Two candidates started for the district of Cambrai. 
They did not differ in their politics, for both were devoted 
Imperialists. They only differed in social position. M. 
STIEVENARD was the maire of a commune, and a member of 
the Council-General. M. BorrreLLe was only the captain of 
a fire-brigade. But M. Borrreire was also brother of the 
Prefect of Police at Paris, and consequently he had interest 
enough to be named as the official candidate. This 
indignity was rather too much for the people of Cambrai, 
whatever their abstract admiration of equality might have 
been. A letter from one of the electors, cited in the debate, 
shows that they were bitterly indignant at what they called 
Vinsolence et la brutalité de ces parvenus. A vehement opposi- 
tion sprang up, and it became evident that the most energetic 
employment of official resources would barely suffice to secure 
M. Borrretze’s return. No pains, however, were spared. 
The first symptom of special administrative activity was the 
sudden disappearance of the sous-préfet. He had been active 
in canvassing for M. Borrre.xz, as in duty bound; but he had 
fallen short of the zeal required in one or two particulars. 
In the first place, he appears to have possessed an abnormal, 
but still sincere, objection to intemperance. He was unwilling 
to open new beer-houses, right and left, for the pur- 

of the election; and he actually issued a circular, 
in which, though duly recommending the official can- 
didate, he was weak enough to exhort the maires not 
to carry the election by “ the distribution of beer in the 
“cabarets.” It was also alleged against him, by the Prefect of 
Police in Paris, “qu'il vivait parmi les infidéles.” It was very 
difficult for the poor man to do otherwise, unless he retired 
from society altogether; for every decent man in Cambrai 
was upon the side of the in ent candidate. For these . 
sins, however, in the dead of night he was suddenly 
summoned by telegram to Paris, and informed that leave of 
absence for a fortnight was granted to him, and that he was 
not to return to Cambrai until the election was over. The 
news of this vigorous step acted with electrical rapidity upon 
the maires of ‘the whole electoral district. They set to work 
to canvass with a will. Publicans were informed that their 
licences would be withdrawn if they did not vote for M. Borr- 
TELLE, or if they exhibited the circulars of his opponent. 
Small traders were threatened with loss of official custom ; 
and even the paupers—for paupers have votes in France— 
were told that their names, if they voted wrong, would be 
struck off the lists of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance, and the 
relief given to them would be withdrawn. Even a number of 
poor wretches who had been burned out the year before, and 
liberally assisted at the time by M. Srievenarp, were forced 
under this threat to vote against him. The Government even 
stooped so low as to pounce upon a man who had sold bonbons 
in a cabaret for — years, and deprived him of his privilege 
on the suspicion that the ‘Wheng 

So much for intimidation. Bribery and treating were 
quite as effectively represented. From fifty to a hundred 
francs appears in many cases to have been given for a single 
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vote, but to men who brought votes in large masses only a 
franc a-head was allowed. most efficient form of bribery, 
however, was a promise’ to save the voter from the dreaded 
conscri 


drawn during the following year, to this effect :—“ Vous avez 
“un fils militaire ou en reserve? Peut-étre pourrons-nous vous 
“ étre utiles.” The treating was conducted upon a scale which 
leaves all English ents in the shade. An English can- 
didate is compelled to be satisfied with throwing open all the 
public-houses. An ‘official candidate in France has another 
resource beyond that. He can not only open all the existing 
blic-houses, but he can create new ones at discretion. M. 
Siertacts issued tickets for beer to his supporters on a liberal 
scale. Some were produced before the Committee authorizing 
the consumption, on M. Borrretze’s behalf, of fifty pots de biére. 
French beer is weak, and the name‘of the measure in question 
has not isely the same meaning in French as in English. 
But still, at that rate of consumption, it is not surprising to 
learn that as many as ten thousand gallons of beer were con- 
sumed during the two election days in a single commune, or 
that the whole labouring population was, in the delicate lan- 
guage of one of the witnesses, in a state of “ sur-excitation 
“ aleoolique.” The election was one continued orgy ; and the 
streets were occupied by mobs of drunken roughs who barred 
the way to Opposition voters. A parallel, or almost a parallel, 
to these scenes. might, perhaps, be found in English elec- 
tioneering annals; but that. to which we can furnish no 
parallel is the open part which the Government took in en- 
ing these demoralizing ings. Great efforts had 

been. made by the Prefeet in the Département du Nord to 
limit the inereave of beer-houses. in his district. He had been 
rigerous in reducing the. number to. a fixed percentage of the 
population. All of a sudden, just before the election, his rigour 
relaxed. The inhabitants were astonished by the intelligence— 
that men of the worst charaeter—former publicans whose houses 
had been suppressed for disorderly conduct, and convicts who 
had just come out ef prisen, were receiving licenses from the 
Prefect. As many as thirty-four of these new cabarets were 
epened in time for the election. By the help of such indecent 
mancuvres, M. BoirreLLe obtained a small majority. But 
they so disgusted even the strongest. partisans of the present 


that all the respectable classes, even the judges 
of the tribunals, joined in, impeaching the election. was at 
last quashed by the Chamber, at the instance of one of the 


Ewpreror’s own household officers, without even the MinisTER 
of the Inrerior venturing to say a word in its defence. 
_ ‘Two points deserve to be noted in these transactions. One 
is the modest standard of electoral freedom which French- 
men have set up for themselves. M. D’Havrincount, whose 
speech procured the avoidance of the election, never dreams 
of censuring the interference of the Government ; nor, 
apparently, do any of the local petitioners. On the contrary, 
he is at great pains to prove that the unlucky sows-pré/et 
who was surreptitiously spirited off at two in the morning 
had done his best to obtain votes for M. BorrreLie. So long as 
the interference does not take the form of sheer corruption, 
the French seem to be very well content that the Government 
officially should, as well as any other party, have its candi- 
date. ‘The other point is the complete and absolute inefficacy 
of the ballot. There is no suggestion that the ballot boxes 
were tampered with, but still it never seems to have entered 
into the head of any one that. it was possible for a man 
to conceal the vote that he had given. The population 
do not appear to be equal to the systematic mendacity, 
before and after the election, which would be necessary 
for the preservation of such a secret. There are difficulties also 
in the mere manipulation of the ballot. Mr. Grore’s celebrated 
system of “ acu-punctuation” has never been seriously tried. 
In practice, in France as well as in America and Australia, 
voting by ballot has es me voting by a folded voting- 
paper. And it seems in. France, as in America, it has 
been found impossible to prevent a sharp-eyed political agent 
from guessing, by the material or colour of the voting-paper, 
the escret of its contents. A voter is always in this difficulty, 
that if he lets his voting-paper be seen, his vote can be con- 
jectured ; 
trays that he has cause to fear the observation of the side, 
whichever it is, that has the power of putting pressure upon 
him. As a matter of fact, in this recent election, where 
parties ran high and the contest was close, menaces were used, 
_and listened to, with as:little doubt of their power as if no 
ballot had been in existence. 


ion M. Borrrette’s Committee issued a circular to | 
every father of’ a family who had a son that was liable to be Congress, where the Government has little opposi 


while, if’ he takes great pains to conceal it, he 


| AMERICA. 
HE Presipmnt’s Message, and the aceompanying Reports 
| of the Departments, have by this time bean laid before 


ition to fear. 
The Senate contains a Republican majority, and although the 
House: of tatives was supposed at the time of the 
_ election to be Democratic, events and the lapse of time have 
"within the last year largely modified the relations of different 
_ parties. War Democrats, who profess to consider that 

is incompatible with the Union, are but Republicans under 
another name. Public opinion throughout the North. is. at 
_ least ostensibly unanimous, and the Presipent and his Ministers 
| may fairly claim to represent the principle of reunion by 
‘means of conquest. Even if there had been any feeling 
of dissatisfaction with: the conduct of the war, the disaster 
which has befallen the Confederate army in Southern 
Tennessee would have restored the popularity of the Go- 
vernment. I¢ now seems probable that, notwi i 
the advantages whieh the movement promised, the plan 
of detaching Lonastrert to the North-east against Burnsipe 
was a mistake. Even the capture of Knoxville, with the 
army which holds it, would compensate for the 
consequences of weakening the main army in front of 
Chattanooga. It seems to have been thought that Grant's 
Western reinforcements could be intercepted or detained until 
the campaign against Burnsipe was successfully terminated: 
General Suerman, however, was strong enough to force. his 
way to Chattanvoga, and. at the same time to secure the Federal 
communications with Nashville. As soon as his force was 
brought into line, General Grawr, with praiseworthy vigour, 
attacked the strong position on Lookout. Mountain, and, 
notwithstanding the obstinate: resistance of the Confederates, 
his superior numbers proved irresistible. The best. preof 
of Braca’s serious defeat is. the Southward direction 
of his retreat, which, if not, retraced, will have left 
Lonastruet to deal single-handed with. the victorious army, 
unless, it should be still in his. power to make his 
way to Virginia. In the absence of an adequate Con- 
federate force, the whole of Tennessee, which a week 
ago seemed likely to be recovered by the South, would 
lie at the mercy of Grant and his lieutenants, Mean- 
while, the army of the Potomac has once more crossed the 
Rapidan, and it. is probable that another great battle has 
been fought in the district which has witnessed so many 
bloody and fruitless contests. If General. Mzape has re- 
versed the ill-fortune which has hitherto attended the 
Federal armies on Virginian soil, the Government at 
Richmond will have difficulty in bearing up against a - 
combination of discomfitures. Another successful repulse 
of the invading army might afford a breathing time; 
but when Grant's army becomes disposable for operations to 
the East of the mountains, it will not be easy for the Con- 
federates to protect their capital. As the war proceeds, 
superiority of numbers is found more and more decisive, and 
the Federal armies seem at last to have found, in Grant, an 
able and competent leader. 

It may be hoped that the Presipenr will, in his Message, have 
maintained a prudent reserve on foreign relations. As he 
must wish to avoid an unnecessary conflict with the preju- 
dices of his fellow-citizens, he can say nothing that. will be 
agreeable to England, and it would be highly inconvenient 
that he should give official sanction to popular fury and in- 
justice. Mr. Lincoty has personally abstained from the 
offensive language which has been. recklessly used by many 
of his Ministers and political associates. At present, it is. sup- 
posed that Mr. Sewarp is disposed to refrain from menace and 
vituperation, and the other members of the Cabinet can 
scarcely find an opportunity of provoking international 
animosities. In the Senate, Mr. Sumner may be expected to 
reproduce his discreditable expressions of malevolence to 
England, and the less,eminent orators of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will of course indulge in the tone of defiance 
which has for many years ornamented their debates. 
The English Government, however, is only compelled 
to notice the language of the Preswent, and if the 
Message is unobjectionable, the debates will be practically 
harmless. On domestic questions there can be little important 
discussion. ‘The Americans, like other practical nations, allow 
their rulers a wide discretion in the conduct of affairs for 
which no deliberative Assembly can be responsible. The last 


' Congress voted men and money to the full extent of the 
| demands of Government, and as the prosperity of the North 
_has not yet been sensibly affected, there will certainly be no 
diminution of liberality or of confidence. Powers have also 
been heaped on the Presipent with a prodigality which has 
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taken little count of the limits of the Constitution. The 
Courts which affect to supervise and restrain the excesses of 
the Federal Legislature and Executive have found themselves 
powerless in the few instances in which they have been defi- 
cient in opportune complaisance. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania lately delivered an inoperative judgment against 
the validity of the draft. On the other hand, a judge in 
Western Virginia has overruled the plain words of the 
Constitution by deciding that the punishment of per- 
petual confiscation may be legalized by Congress. ‘The 
argument that confiscation of life-interests is an insufficient 
punishment for rebels, harmonizes admirably with the judicial 
assumption that the last Congress was so patriotic that it was 
not likely ‘to transcend its proper functions. The authors of 
the Constitution entertained a horror of confiscation because 
it was recognised by English law; but the present adminis- 
trators of the Federal system entertain the same feelings 
towards ‘insurgents which dictated the old English law of 
treason. The Federal Government is, perhaps, unavoidably 
tending to the absolute sovereignty which the original com- 
pact was expressly intended to exclude. 

Mr. Sranton’s Report to Congress will probably con- 
tain interesting statistics of the mode in which the armies 
have been maintained in adequate strength. It is cer- 
tain that in New York, which is better known in Europe 
than the remoter States, recruiting has languished during the 
whole of the year, nor has the draft supplied the deficiency. 
It is possible that the supplies of soldiers from the North- 
west have been more abundant, and thus far the 
Federal generals have always been able to outnumber 
the enemy in each campaign, though by no means 
in every battle. As the Confederates have frequently eon- 
fessed, the North has one army too many. Even the negro 
regiments, though they have seen little service in the field, 
may have rendered garrisons disposable for active operations. 
The military estimates, however, of the ensuing year will be 
largely affected by the expiration of the term of service for 
which many of the volunteers have enlisted. The discharges 
which will be due in the course of the spring have been cal- 
culated at 300,000, and it is not disputed that they will 
materially reduce the strength of the army. It is obviously 
more advantageous to the Government to induce the retiring 
regiments to re-enlist than to supply their place by conscripts, 
or even by inexperienced recruits. The Secretary for War 
will probably ask Congress to authorize almost unlimited 
bounties, so that the PresipenT may as long as Baa ay post- 
pone a compulsory levy. It will, however, be found 
mecessary to alter the existing law which provides an 
exemption from personal service on the payment of a 
certam sum. It:would be absurd to allow Corporations again 
to buy off the poor, while the rich take care of themselves. 
df the country approves of the draft, the letter of the Consti- 
tution will not stand in the way. 

Mr. Cuase’s financial proposals will find acceptance 
in an assembly which has not yet discovered that debt is 
liable ‘to become eventually onerous. The past expenditure 
of ‘the war must have reached an enormous amount, and the 
friends of the Government conjecturally estimate the demands 
of the ensuing year at 1,200,000,000 dollars or 240,000,0001. 
Englishmen used to think that their Government in the last 

ion had been extravagant, although the revenue from 

1806 to 1816 exceeded by 7,000,000/. a year the whole 
charge of government and of the war, exclusive of the debt. 
‘The Americans are content to raise about half the same 
revenue while they imdulge in three times the expenditure. 
Mr. Sewarp tells them that every man has nevertheless grown 
richer, and every State more powerful. Wealth, if measured 
by outlay, generally increases with the removal of all distinction 
between principal and income. The owner ofan estate in fee, 
if he chooses to mortgage his future revenues, is so far richer 
than a mere life tenant. His children may not, perhaps, 
adequately appreciate his liberal use of great resources. On 
their own. calculation, the statesmen of the North are perhaps 
not without excuse for their apparently boundless expendi- 
ture. It would be cheaper to finish the war, at any cost, in 
four years, than allow it to linger on for a generation. The 
successes of the year will not have abated their confi- 
denee of early victory, and until a financial collapse actually 
occurs they will underrate the amount of the national sacrifices. 
It is from no hostile feeling that foreign observers lament the 
possibility of a termination of the war which should leave on 
‘the minds of the American people a belief that debt and 
‘Bloodshed ‘are an inconsiderable price to pay for what is 


Napotson compelled Europe to pay the costs of its own 
subjection and ruin. The temperament of the Northern 
Americans is not less boastful, and their favourite 
teachers inculcate a more than French indifference to the 
moral arguments against war. Peace concluded with a full 
treasury and a triumphant army would almost certainly be 
followed by an early rupture with England. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

HE increasing stringency in the money-market since the 

first efforts of the Bank to check the outflow of specie 
has taken no one by surprise, nor have we any right to be 
disappointed with the results of the first upward movement in 
the rate of discount determined on a month ago. In fact, the 
step taken by the Bank was, for the time, fully successful. For 
three weeks the bullion suffered no material diminution, and 
though it has since become necessary to exact, first 7, and 
then 8 per cent. as the price of accommodation, it is satis- 
factory to find that the market answers promptly to the helm, 


export operations. The tone of foreign markets encourages 
the hope that further measures will not be required to restore 
the needful equilibrium; but even if this expectation should 
not be realized, there is.no real cause for alarm in the fact that 
accommodation has become costly when the demands both of 
legitimate trade and of the cotton speculation are so large as they 
have recently been. The negotiation of a loan, though not a 
very large one, in favour of Austria, has been singularly ino 
portune, as England is certainly not at the present moment in the 
best possible position for supplying the wants of other countries ; 
but it is not likely, on the other hand, that the more important 
operation to which M.Foutp has at length been driven will 
exercise any serious influence on the condition of our market. 
If former precedents be trusted, the greater part of the 
12,000,000l. which the Imperial Government requires will be 
drawn from the resources of France herself; and, if the pro- 
ceeds are to be bond fide applied to the reduction of floating 
obligations, the funding of this amount of debt will have no 
tendency to increase commercial pressure. 

Indeed, it is only by its. supposed political significance that the 
contemplated French loan has caused any uneasiness on this side 
of the Channel. It has been surmised that no genuine necessity 
existed for having recourse to credit, and that the operation is 
designed, under the of funding the floating debt, to 
strengthen the hands of the Empgror for the war which is 
obscurely threatened as the alternative for the abortive Congress. 
There seems no solid ground for this suspicion. The possi- 
bility of future troubles in Europe may, it is true, have added 
aff the to put his financial affairs in 
order; but, quite apart from any motive of this kind, there 
can be no doubt that the necessity, which M. Foutp acknow- 
ledges with so much regret, of reopening the Grand Livre is 
far from imaginary. When M. Fovurp first assumed the 
financial direction of the affairs of France, no one doubted 
that his sketch of the then existing crisis, though highly 
coloured for an obvious rhetorical purpose, was substantially 
correct and sufficiently serious. And yet the genuine de- 
scription of the present situation is at least as gloomy as that 
which led to the instalment of M. Founp in office. There 
was then a floating debt—an accumulated deficit, to use the 
more alarming phraseology current in France—of 40,000,000. 
There is now a similar debt or deficit of almost exactly the 
same amount. In other respects the comparison of the two 
epochs is more decidedly adverse tothe present. At the date of 
his first famous memorandum, M. Foutp knew—though he was 
careful not to parade the fact—that the gravity of the position 
was lightened by the existence of important resources as a 
set-off against the floating obligations of the State. The pro- 
ceeds of old loans werd not exhausted ; existing arrangements 
with the Bank might be relied on to furnish considerable 
plies ; Shore, wae’ ‘of % 
conversion of a large amount of Rentes ; and there were other 
available resources in the nature of capital on which a clever 
financier might fall back to balance an extraordi or 
supplementary budget, or even to reduce the amount of the 
floating debt. It is only common justice ‘to M. Fouxp to say 
that he has made ‘the most that could have been made of 
these extraordinary resources, and it is almost i 
by these means that he has been enabled so long to 
postpone the measure which he has now announced. 
But ional aids can furnish only temporary relief, and the 
time has now come when the French Government has to face 
its large expenditure with no other strength than that which 


thought glory and power. The French are still influenced 
‘by the exceptional experience of the wars in which 


the regular taxation of the country supplies. iQuiiannting 
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and that palpable results may be traced in the reduction af. 
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the genuine pressure which the Minister seems to have 
exerted in favour of economy, there has been no material 
retrenchment since his accession to office. The Emperor, it is 
true, has abstained from great wars; but Mexico and Cochin 
China have swallowed up some ten or twelve millions sterling, 
the extravagant decoration of Paris has not been checked, and 
supplementary credits, though made more regular in form, 
have not been appreciably diminished in amount. ‘The 
expenditure of the coun Lis been uniformly in excess of 
its revenues ; and though the elasticity of trade has done much 
to fill up the gap, the state of the finances at the present 
moment is as threatening as ever, and, indeed, even more ‘so 
when tke exhaustion of all exceptional resources is taken 
into account. There is ample reason, therefore, to be found 
for the loan, without regarding it merely as a device for filling 
the Treasury in anticipation of a war with some antagonist, 
to be selected as circumstances may suggest. Still, though 
the more alarming interpretation of the measure may be in a 
t degree unfounded, the fact that a country like France 
should be systematically exceeding its income in a time of 
European peace, and under a Minister pledged, as M. Foutp 
is, to all possible retrenchment, is very significant in its com- 
mercial no less than in its political-bearings. 
Nor are other indications wanting to show that a speedy 
return to easy times is scarcely to be hoped for. There are 
different opinions as to the extent to which the cotton specula- 
tions now so much in vogue will be checked by the high price 
of money. Some influence in this direction has been visible 
in the Liverpool market, but as yet it does not appear 
to have acquired a permanent character; and even though 
all gambling operations should cease at once, it must 
not be forgotten that the floating capital necessarily embarked 
in the legitimate trade in cotton exceeds, at present prices, the 
amount employed before the dearth by some thirty or fort 
millions a year. A demand of this magnitude cannot but be felt 
through every nerve and artery of trade. And if we extend 
our survey a little further forward, we see, in addition to all 
the speculative mage f of the past year, the evepest of a 
railway movement in the Committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons surpassing anything that has been witnessed since 
the great mania of 1845. It may well be that England is 
strong enough now for all that she is undertaking, but exces- 
sive activity must lead to an eager demand for money, and pre- 
clude the probability of any early return to the conditions which 
preceded the present stringency of the market. There is nothing 
to warrant the immediate conclusion that a period of high rates 
must end in a crisis. On the contrary, the vigour with which 
the first symptoms of scarcity have been dealt with affords the 
best ground for believing in the maintenance of stability, not 
only tor the immediate future, but, so far as can be judged, for 
some time to come. Still those who are largely embarking in 
trade or speculation will be wise if they prepare for the con- 
tingency of the continuance of high rates of discount; and if 
they do so, they will, in consulting their own interests, further 
those of the country, and prevent a moderate and easily- 
endured pressure from developing itself into more formidable 
proportions. The absence of unreasoning alarm at the rapid 
action of the Bank, and the very general appreciation of the 
economical laws which govern the fluctuations of the market, 
warrant the expectation that, whatever the future course of 
events may be, the symptoms will not be aggravated by any 
groundless excitement or ill-timed and excessive speculation. 
‘The recurrence of occasional seasons of stringency may, indeed, 
be reckoned among the most wholesome influences when they 
accustom the commercial community to regard an exceptional 
price of money with equanimity, and to accommodate their 
transactions to it with foresight and prudence. 


FRENCH THEORIES OF THE UNIVERSE. 
‘WO recent articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes form 


theological questions which divide different Christiamwetlmrinish 
and churches is as far from our duty as from our inclinatiouy ‘yates a 


upon points like those raised by M. Renan and M. Berthelot tm 
one may be excused for saying a word who feels their infinite i 

portance, and knows with what point and ed, 

come home to thousands whose life 
of interest in any subject of the kind. It is 
to employ upon such nore any quantity of 
mountains of illustrations have been heaped up, and endless refine- 


issue resolve themselves at last into comparatively plain questions, 
which are not beyond the reach of common intelligence, and which 
it is imperatively necessary for every one who cares to live on 
principle, and not at hazard, to solve for his own practical 


M. Renan’s article is to the following effect. Whilst 
his summer near St. Malo, it occurred to him that the physi 
sciences were far superior to the historical sciences. As to history, 
he considers we know something worth knowing of the his 

the last few centuries. We are also acquainted with the leadi 
facts of the history of the ieading nations of the world for a time 
which, though much longer, is probably very short in comparison 
with the whole duration of the human race. By a study of the 
languages and a comparison of the myths of different races, we may 
get further back, and may probably succeed in acquiring con- 
siderable knowledge of the ¢ ter and condition of the tribes 


which existed before history This we have been enabled 
to some extent to do by the help of tage cr agi mythology 
and the science of language. Thanks to these investigations, 


“we see the primitive Aryans, the common ancestors of the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Germans, the Slaves, before their dis- 
persicn, with more clearness than that with which we see 
certain actually existing societies in Africa and Central Asia.” 
From comparative mythology, we go back to geology, which con- 
siderably extends our view, ially if we adopt what M. Renan 
calls “the best-established principle of natural philosophy — 
namely, that the development of the world is uced without 
the intervention of any exterior being acting by what Malebranche 
calls particular volitions.” Geology, upon this hypothesis, goes back 
a very long way—as far, indeed, as the time when the planet Earth 
first branched off from the mass which preceded it. Here 
astronomy takes up the history, and shows how the sun was, so to 
speak, the parent of the earth. Upon this M. Renan makes a 
strangely fanciful but characteristic remark :— 

Before religion reached the point of proclaiming that God t to be 
and the Ideal, that of the w ion 
only was reasonable and scientific, the worship of the sun. sun is our 
mother-country and the special God of our planet. 


For the explanation of this si observation we must resort to 
chemistry. That science proves that heat is the proximate cause 
of almost everything, and, indeed, the equivalent of force ; and the 
sun is the source of heat. Thus the sun is a sort of physical first 
cause, beyond which we in this little world cannot go, though © 
there may be other suns, the centres and, so to speak, the local 
Gods of other systems. 

Even chemistry, however, is not the end of all things. Mecha- 
nics precede chemistry :— 

By mechanics we are transported into a world composed of atoms, 

is primitive state of things, where everythi one appearance 
Whether such a state of things ever existed in fact, M. Renan 
will not undertake to say; but if it did, we are there at an end. 
Whether there was anything before this, the human mind caunot 
assert. aye reference to such a state of things, the word 
“before” has little or no signification. Arrived at the atomic 
riod, we stand on the limits of the universe :—“ Here our reason 
is swallowed up. All science stops. Analogy is silent. The 
antinomies of Rant rise up like im ble barriers.” Possibly 
mathematics may help us out. ‘The differential and integral 
calculus may or may not have preceded the atoms, and 
have made their way over, under, or through the antinomies 
of Kant; but M. Renan does not think much is to be 
got out of pure mathematics :-—“ pce nye us nothing of the 
evelopment of being; they show in what categories it was deter- 
mined from all eternity that being should exist, assuming that it 
had to exist at all.” 
This is the point at which M. Renan introduces his religion. 
“Two elements—time and a tendency to xplain the 
universe.” Something more than the flip ) of Des- 


together a curious contribution to the best kind of periodical 
literature. The first is a letter from M. Renan to his friend M. | 
Berthelot, called “Les Sciences de la Nature et les Sciences | 
Historiques.” The other is M. Berthelot’s answer to M. Renan, | 
entitled “ La Science Idéale et la Science Positive.” These | 
two articles deal with a question which presses every day more | 
and more weightily on the consideration of every in nt man | 
—the question, namely, what are the inferences which the great 
advance of science suggests as to the true nature of human life 
and the pi of man after death—in other words, as to the | 
fundamental propositions of natural religion. What does M. 
Renan find in ‘his scholarship, and M. elot in his chemistry, 
in the last resort? Are we, the human race, such stuff as brutes 
(as we conceive the 


with a sleep Pow 


are made of, and is our little life rounded to communicate with other 
even by dreams? To discuss those far as we can judge, has never yet been performed in any part of 


cartes is wanted to account for the perfections of the world :— 


We must admit in the universe what is remarked in plants and animals— 
an interior force, which impels the germ to fill a frame traced out for it 
beforehand. . . . . There is an obscure consciousness of the universe 
which tends to make itself, a secret spring which pushes possibilities into 


After illustrating at length this tendency to progress, and to 
consciousness as & ona of rogress, M. Renan makes it the 
occasion of a sort of prophecy. The world (including all 
existi ings on Keay planet under that ripe ee go on 
improving, till at some colossal intelligent crea- 
will of @ single planet, 
starting either from this world or elsewhere, and will contrive 
spheres—an exploit which, as 
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nell } © iu. At some remote riod, too, the last secrets of | notice of his conduct, and in some way or other punishing or re- 
i a Pomme itl perhaps be discovered, and the universe transformed | warding it here or hereafter. Such a reflection as this—“ My 
' talents are a trust, and if I betray that trust it will in some way 


wolt 


ua *he 


c. «aptatio. “S no longer existing” for such a being, 
pate the linsite af his planet A single power wil ly 
+ ern the world—aamely, science, spirit.” Then follows a 
}.hich the rest has served as an introduction, and which deserves 
translated in full :-— 
i “4 will then be complete, if the word God is made the synonym o fall 
"nce. In this sense God rather will be than is; he is in fiert; he is on 
ay to make himself. But to stop there would be a very incomplete 
_ gy. God is more than total existence; he is at the same time the 
ete. Heis that order in which mathematics, metaphysics, and — 
are teue ; he is the place of the ideal, the living principle of the good, the 
heertiful, and the true. Thus viewed, God fully and unreservedly is; he is 
nal and immutable, without progress or becoming. 
The next topic is the future prospects of men. 
says M. Renan, “is a resultant,” and “resultants disappe 
the organisms from which they proceed.” The soul, however, is 
athe oo more than consciousness. “The soul is nowhere” (has 
no relation to , “ for men often act more strongly at a distance 
of a thousand ioe than in the place where they live. The 
soul is where it acts, where it loves. God being the ideal, 
the object of all love, God is essentially the place of souls.” 
. Hence, when—to use M. Reuan’s strange age—“ God has 
sompleted himself,” all men will live again. What is permanent 
: {§ in them will be represented, and will find its place in that order of 
things which, by another curious use of language, M. Renan calls 
ingdom of God. 
To this singular confession of faith M. Berthelot, 1o whom it 
is addressed, replies by an attempt to trace the distinction between 
positive and ideal science. By various illustrations he shows how, 
rom the simplest and most familiar fact — the illustration which 
he chooses is the fact that a lamp gives light—we are led on 
“from one general truth to another, until at last we are able to 
3 fp arrange all the phenomena with which we are acquainted under a 
number of general formulas which are the highest objects of our 
knowledge. This is positive science, which includes morals, and 
also metaphysics when rightly understood. The important passage 
of this article is as follows: — 


Consciousness,” 
ar with 


At last, at the top of the scientific , are the great moral 
sentiments of humanity — that is, the sentiment of the beautiful, the true, 
and the good — which collectively constitute the ideal. These sentiments are 
facts revealed by the study of human nature. Behind the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, humanity has always felt, without knowing it, that there exists 
a sovereign reality in which this ideal resides — that is to say, God, the 
centre and mysterious and inaccessible unity, to which universal order con- 
verges. Sentiment alone can lead us thither ; its aspirations are legitimate, 
so long as it keeps within its own domain, and does not pretend to translate 
itself into the region of positive facts by dogmatic @ priori announcements. 


By ideal science M. Berthelot ap to mean the attempts 
which men are “driven to make by an imperious necessity ” to 
construct a general theory of the universe. It differs, he adds, 
from positive science in the imperfection of its results. ey Vi 

from time to time, and from man to man. M. Berthelot’s notion of 
a be gathered from the following 


Ideal science is not, like positive science, formed entirely by a continuous 
series of facts, connected by the aid of certain and demonstrable relations. 
The general notions at which each particular science arrives are disjointed 
and separated from each other even in the same science, and, above all, from 
one science to another. To join and form them into a complete tissue we 
must recur to conjecture, to the imagination. We must fill up voids and 
prolong lines. It is,in a manner, an edifice hid behind a cloud, and of which 
to construct it, for every man 


we see only some outlines. It is 
universe in his 


makes it in his turn, and constructs a com 
own way, and according to his intelligence and ; but we must not be 
deceived on the character of such a structure. The higher we rise in the 
order of consequences, the further we leave observed facts, the more our 
certainties, or rather our probabilities, diminish. Thus, whilst positive 
science once established never varies, ideal science constantly varies 

always do so. 

Such is the general eet of these two remarkable articles, 
They represent pretty faithfully the sort of way in which men 
whose lives are passed in purely scientific pursuits, and who 
are perfectly free from those conventional restraints which in 
our own country make it so difficult to with entire 
freedom on such subjects, are in the habit of thinking on the 
nature of God and the future state of men. What is to 
be said of it by those whose lot is cast in another sphere, 
who affairs 


to principles pa, of being 


actions — to the education of 


or other be the worse for me in the long run”—will impose on 
such a man’s conduct an inward check which nothing else in the 
world can com . Neither M. Renan nor M. Berthelot much 
concerns himself with such questions, The latter leaves them on 
one side. The former touches on them in his mystical way : — 


The place of man in God, the opinion which absolute justice has of him, 

the which he holds in the true world, which is the world according to 
God—in a word, his part of the ral consciousness—is his true being. 
This moral being of each of us is so truly our inmost I that great men 
sacrifice to it their life according to the flesh, abridging their days and, if 
<n death for their true life, which is their part (réle) in 
jumanity. 


Since God, 


relative, past, present, and future, and then to sacrifice his real self 
to this ideal self, or mot intime? & man 

ceive of himself in reference to the differential calculus or the 
Great Wall of China, both of which are integral parts of M. Renan’s 
God. The truth is that, in this wild career through infinite time and 
space, the ablest man comes a to talk what, in plain 
words, is mere nonsense, So long as M. Renan sums up the results 
and points out the relations of different sciences, he is in a way in- 
teresting, though even then, to a sober mind, there is owe ae half 
puerile in these efforts to get a bird’s-eye view of billions of ages 
and boundless realms of ; but when he gets to regions where, 
as he finds out at last (he might have found it out some time 
before), words cease to have an en gg Se becomes 
clear that he is talking wildly. a Sa 
about consciousness is open to this objection. That, as as 
human science goes, there is order, emg: Toy = succes- 
sion, rm doubt, perfectly true ; but how it follow from this 
that the universe itself, as a whole, has consciousness, or 
that those of it which are generally described as brute 
matter are In any sense not brute matter? Is there the least 
reason to suppose that a block of granite has the faintest or most 
obscure sort of consciousness—such, for instance, as one might 
ascribe to a sea anemone? If one block has not, why should a 
hundred million have any, let them be arranged as symmetrically 


as you please? Whether the symmetry takes the shape of 
successive geological strata or of St. ’s Cathedral, the 
inference is not that the thing feels. The disposition which 
leads a man to ascribe consciousness to world be- 


cause it a harmony ought to lead him much more to 
ascribe intelligence to pictures or steam-engines. The size of the 
illustration has nothing to do with the ent. Indeed, size 
itself is purely relative. When M. hes us with 
his infinities of time a may shake off the effect in a 
moment by reflecting that bes 
six feet high, and have so second. Men and 
their ways would seem as ms one of Pascal’s cheesemites of the 
second order, yet a being of size might be so organized as to be 
a great philosopher. finity is only a nightmare. There is no 
real reason why we should trouble ourselves with the molecular 
period. Human nature, and even a moderately large section 
of it, contains within its own borders quite evidence enough 
to su’ the inferences practically required for the re- 
gulation of our minds and of our conduct; and this evidence 
supplies the starting-point from which we really set out 
inquiries, and period and the vast 
ilderness thinly geo a scarcely perceptible 
light. Let natural philosophy tach what facts it man is 
the starting-point from which human speculation sets out, and 
molecules their centuries interest us only if, and in so far as, 
th understand ourselves better. 
aking, then, human nature as ‘the i int, what do we 
find? A marvellous chaos casita ken a still more 
marvellous cosmos. Analyse yourself, and in the last result you 
get nothing but a set of sensations of which the greater part 
consists of recollections of past sensations, almost all the rest of 


| anticipations of future sensations, whilst a thin film called the 


present remains, which melts away as you look atit. It is 

sible to such a process so far that there is nothing left to 
analyse, and that the process itself, and the principles on which it 
depends, appear absurd. Under this shifting surface, however, 
somethi Bens f ived which our language names imper- 
fectly, and which eludes analysis. When every form of thought and 
sensation has been counted up, the “I” still remains behind, and that 
“TI” can neither be resolved into something else nor fully described 
and mapped out by any exertion of the human mind. The more 
this mysterious entity is examined and compared with those other 
similar beings who collectively make up human society, the more 
clearly do two conclusions force themselves on the mind. The 
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MEE saccording to M. Renan, is the sum total of 
all existence, from fhe antinomies of Kant down through 
all the periods of geology to Louis oe and his con- 
temporaries, including, amongst others, Fieschi, Thistlewood, 
and Palmer the poisoner—plus the Absolute, the Ideal, and some 
other neuter adjectives, and plus all future existences of every de- 
scription—it is extremely hard to understand to what these great 
men do, after all, sacrifice themselves. What is the difference . 
between a man’s “a being, or what common gp would 
call the man himself, and his true being—his “part in the general 
consciousness ” P — are the same thing considered from differ- 
ent points of view ; and how can any human creature even —s 
affect to consider himself, in reference to all existence, absolute 
| 
| 
Mmown conduct by direct reference 
ractically basen to definite 
children, the advocacy of this or 
that course of public policy or private conduct, the discharge or 
neglect of what is asserted to be a social, professional, or personal 
duty, the choice of a profession or of a.wife, or the transaction 
of any other important matter? Take, for instance, a simple 
and not very uncommon case. A man sees before him Hse! ow 
in life, either of which he can take with credit to hi » and 
without violating any positive moral rule. One path would 
lead to wealth, power, and distinction; the other would enable 
him to benefit a considerable number of his fellow-creatures. 
All his own inclinations point towards the adoption of the first 
course. He likes wealth, display, and reputation, and cares v 
little for his fellow-creatures, and not at all for the opinion which 
they may form of him during his life or after his death. It is 
obvious that such apieaes conduct will be much influenced by 
the fact that he either does or does not believe ini a God taking 
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‘first is, that some governin neiple of action is absolutely neces- 
sary be the conduct of ved the next, that the visible or tangible 
order of things in which we live does not of itself supply such a 
principle. to any one of average sensibility and decency the 
notion of living like an animal from day to day, under the impulse 
of whatever jon may for the moment come uppermost, is 
absolutely intolerable. Not only would = | be impossible on 
such a system, but the life of each individual would be an in- 
escape from this degrading slavery? B 
But how can we i i very 7 
reflecting, it may be said, on the interests, and attending 
to the orders and existing regulations, of society at large. 
Morals have a base of their own — namely, the general good 
of mankind—and are independent of anything more. This is, 
no doubt, true as regards the theory of morality. It is perfectly 
possible to understand moral, social, and political systems with- 
out referring to anything beyond them, but why should I 
obey them? They are made by men of like passions to myself, 
men ‘for whom I have little regard; and how can men like 
myself bind me, except, indeed, in a ludicrously imperfect 
munner as to a few outward acts? They can hang me for murder, 
or send me to prison for theft, or blame me for dishonourable con- 
duct; but what human law or system of morality can assert 
supremacy or exercise authority over the thoughts of my heart, 
the general direction of my feelings, the choice of my objects in 
life, the regulation of my affections? If these are governed merely 
my own ions, I am as much at sea as before. It is a very 
small matter that I am lashed off like a dog, by legal or social penal- 
ties, from my neighbour's life, or wife, or purse. Nothing can rule the 
ts of the heart, and give harmony to that internal life of 
which outward acts are but the pale reflection, except some one 
essentially higher, better, wiser, and greater than I, whom I can 
regard ‘with personal feelings of reverence, fear, hope, and confi- 
dence ; and it is the sense of this which has set men in all ages to 
seek the footsteps of God in the world without and in the world 
within. It is from ‘what learn in ‘their own hearts 
and souls, in their families, in ir nations, in every relation 


of dife that appeals to human sympathy — and these things, 
though not bigger, are infinitely r and nobler than 
billions of empty centuries and trillions of senseless molecules, even 


ifwe throw the differential and i calculus into the bargain 
—that men learn to seek ‘after ' To say that they are 
successful in the search, as a chemist is successful in eliminati ing 


us be 

whom man derives, his noblest gifts— 
ht, feeling, ‘individ consciousness. is 
ideration of the endless difficulties and contra- 
dietions which the of these faculties and the passions 
ammexed to them produce if no ‘such Being exists to give them 
unity, and of the ial no doubt, and intricate, but 
still a harmony heard — 
which, upon ‘the :s' ition that there is such a Being, would 
appearite pervade the whole moral world, that we are led to believe 
in God. That our conceptions on the subject are most imperfect, 
and our language unsati and stammering, are old truths ; 
but, unless we and all our feeli and interests are amad and 
bottomless confusion (whatever molecules and the geological 
strata may be), these confused thoughts and words point not only 
toa truth, but to the truth which gives the rest their value. Of 
course human words as applied to’God are not only unsatisf: ; 
but to a certain extent hypothetical. To speak of God as'e father, 
a-tuler,a maker, or creator, is no doubt to use imperfect metaphors ; 
but, grievous as are our imperfections of thought and language, 
these metaphors do point towards the facts which we want to 
describe, and which we have reason ‘to believe to exist. They do 
weldtion with the various affairs of life, and such language 
a8 M. Renan’s does not. What conceivable use is there 
in having one name for. the sum ‘otal of actual existence, 
Ss a the Absolute and the Good P 
does it matter whether or not ‘there is such a being as M. 
Renan’sGod? The world.at and human beings in particular, 

would do just.as well'without him or it. The world, accordi 
to.M. Renan, equals God minus the neuter adjectives; and they 
ave mere phrases, and it makes very little difference whether 

are put on oneside of the equation or the other. 

[hatever may be the weakness of the current language on the 
subject, it has one point of invincible strength. It asserts that 
the assumption of whose existence we can 

ct, 


regulate our using that-word in its widest in a 
reasonable way. If there is no such Bei or we 
ought not to our conduct to be influenced by the proba- 


become the slaves of their — their feelings, and their 
circumstances, mger any source left from which 
they can deduce a title 

neighbours. The molecules may be symmetrical, 


the ical strata may be regular; it:may be possible tah 

as of fact, many pounds-of love and sotuples of 
reverence are to be found in the world, and what is their chemicg 
action; but at the heart of all this symmetry lies a moral chaos 
inhabited by human beasts distinguished from their fellow brutes 
by superior cunning. The tamest and least ic of them 
grovel about after beef‘and mutton and babies, whilst the sturdier 
specimens get such excitement out of their short existence as is 
to be found in oppressing their neighbours and fighting each other, 
It would be strange to meet, in such a wilderness, a candid and 
pensive creature who passed his time in drawing a vast fancy 


icture of the universe, present, and future, and ping the 
three letters GO D. 


FLUENCY. 

vas of bringing different classes into friendly 
relations with each other through the medium of gratuitous 
instruction has, among its many excellent points, one which we 
regard as questionable. It cultivates fluency of and fur 
nishes a school for ready utterance. The young member, the 
young squire, the young master, is encouraged to address his 
inferiors on matters that will inform and interest them, but on the 

understanding that he is to be cial—that he must not bri 
his mind to bear on the subject, lest he should become deep au 
recondite, and so talk over the heads of his simple, ignorant 
hearers. His aim must be to say the commonplaces of his theme 
with facility, which is supposed ‘to be the only gift such people 
can understand. All this our orator is very willing to do, 
Whether aware of it or not, it is quite easy to him not to be deep, 
all he knows of his subject being its commonplaces; but, thus 
instructed, he has no fear of being shallow, and, even where con- 
sciously most weak, he believes he is only adapting himself to his 
hearers. So, strong in his condescension, he gets along, to his own 
wonder and his friends’ admiration, in a little flood of verbiage. It 
is, indeed, astonishing what a volubility, what a grand stream of 
words obedient to grammatical rules, a man can attain to 
if he only have sufficient contempt for his audience ; and what 
gratification he derives from the exercise of this ‘power of 
empty fluency and strictly verbal readiness. If he had respected 
his hearers—if he had been solicitous to give them the flower of 
his thoughts, and to put these into words which should recom- 
mend them to discri ing minds—if he had aimed at rigorous. 
accuracy, feeling that there were listeners who could detect a 
and miss a link in the ment—he would probably have 
gone home humble and dissatisfied, with a sense of failure, con- 
scious of many a and stumble and awkwardness of expres- 
sion. But now he is complacent, and ready to begi in; for, after 
all, it is how we -have said our say, rather the force and 
merit of what we have said, which i us. It is how he 
has acquitted himself, what figure he has made, which dwells on 
the speaker’s mind, and encourages or depresses him. And facility, 

_ Of all things, gives this confidence. 

There are, we sup many listeners who take the same view 
of facility, who are satisfied with it as a thing in itself, and believe 
it to be power and rhetoric, and an evidence of an absolute com- 
mand of a subject. The least discriminating of any crowd will 
clap him most who says most words in a breath, if those words 
are said with admiration is by no 
means universal. we suspect toa many, fluen 
is irritating ; so that, whenever we hear man’s flow of 
much talked of, we may be pretty sure, whether the commender 
know it or not, that he has felt it to be a bore. It is all very well 
to be carried away i bya torrent of eloquence on some 
subject on which we feel that, but for some natural hindrances, 
we could be eloquent too; but even where thought and speech 
run together, as they do in the true orator, it is fatiguing to haye 

we anging on i erg of this rushing, 
impetuous sort, means less than it =a ose who literally follow 
the processes of another mind have a task, whether a pleasant 
one or not; most’persons are content with conclusions, and with 
any —s le arrangement of words by which conclusions are 
arrived at. It is amusing to hear how thi 
regard this volubility, which takes simpler 
thing. 'When Madame De Staél visited 
minds there shuddered at the mere 
of “French volubility.” Her inconceivable facility, her capacity of 
talking with freedom and flu on every subject, simply annoyed 
and disgusted Goethe, who hated being put out of his way; and the 
more amiable Schiller—who pronounces her “ of all living crea- 
tures the most vivacious, the most ready for ent, the most 
fertile in words ””—while he owns her to be the most cultivated aud 
intellectual of women, yet groans over the “weary hours he has to 
pass”’.in her , and attributes the interruption of her presence 
to the reverse of Divine influence. He was worried by the dis- 
turbance to his own trains of thoughtby her self-absorbed eloquence ; 
while it is instructive to observe how the opposite circumstance on 
his side—his shortcomings in the conversational duet— 
won and propitiated her. He spoke French badly,.and when she 
perceived so many fine ideas ing through oral difficulties, 
when she found him so modest and careless of personal success in 


e as so fine a 
ermany, the great 


his advocacy of his own views, she “vows towards him from that 
moment a friendship full of And is not this quite 


rs by profession often 


roach of this impersonation 
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patural? His self-love had been wounded by the fearless 
peadiness of her tongue; her tenderness had been roused by 
hesitations and failures which might be taken as a sort of 
homage to her own surpassing powers. There are, no doubt, 
fimes when a man may be as fluent as he likes, when the 
opportunity is his own and he has prepared for it—as a statesman 
on some great ocrasion, a lawyer who must seem to have impreg- 
nated his mind with his cause, and, perhaps especially, a preacher ; 
though even here we feel that amomentary pause, an instant devo 

to a choice of words, isa very becoming act of deference to an intel- 
ligent audience. But fluency, where we stand on equal terms with 
the speaker, has often some tinge of positive offence init. He 
evidently thinks we can be amused and occupied at too easy a rate ; 
and in the case we contemplated at starting—the young orator con- 
“geen! to his audience —this state of things is soon reached. 
We should have liked him betterif he had betrayed some timidity 
in our eee, We should have felt the thing less cut and dried 
if the ideas had had to struggle into fit words. We should not 
have been so utterly hopeless of his success in the field he was 
entering upon if he had seemed to realize its difficulties. 

There is, however, a social side of the question which is ag its 
more important one. Public fluency may have its drawbacks, and 
may go for very little; but, at any rate, it saves those who have 
to listen to such efforts the pain that comes with the opposite, 
and more dreaded, and more common defect—an utter want 
of words. It is a sort of fluency familiar in private life 
which is most to be deprecated—a facility of speech which has 
ge out of certain causes, such as want of taste, ignorance of 

e meaning and force of words, and a habit of thinking in 
phrases, and ing for talking’s sake. This is a habit en- 

and fostered by that want of respect for the listener 
which lies at the bottom, we verily believe, of all irritating forms 
of volubility—the notion that something less than our best will 
do well encugh for the person we are talking to, and, more than 
that, will amuse and gratify him. People with hobbies are always 
fluent, and we uy | say always wearisome, but they do not come 
under the present i because their volubility is undesigned and 
taneous, and arises out of enthusiasm for their subject. They 
sin through equi and defective sympathy, but not by con- 
descension or Bom cag The quality we mean is acquired by 
ractice and is highly valued by its possessors, but is always 
Based on some fallacy or insincerity. Either the speaker assumes 
to Imow more. than he does, or to be more in earnest than he is; 
and the offence lies in the assumption that he can amuse without 
being amused, and can hold our attention while his own is pre- 
occupied. It takes the whole mind to do snpening well, but this 
fluency is effected by machinery and not by hand, and is, in fact, 
the knack of rapid talking and slow thinking. 

So much talking with no heart in it has necessarily to be done 
that it may seem hard to be critical. Indeed, the cases that most 

eecur of this volubility are in ns of great apparent kind- 

ness and good who perhaps, ugh a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, added to a heturally-deféctive discernment, have fallen 
intoit. Yet not the less is there a sense of condescension at bottom, 
which, if they could have syppressed it, would have saved them from 
asnare. The most excusable, and yet least excused, sort of volu- 
bility is to be found in women whose lot it has been to feel them- 
selves the lively and invigorating spirit of their own small circie. 
Many a daughter, for instance, has learnt to be garrulous, while 
she prided herself on her fluen , in her efforts to amuse her old 
ts. It seems cruel to pick holes in virtue like this, but the 
remains that she has acquired a terrible, rolling, flowing, 

am vocabulary, and. that she is impressed with the notion 
that this ready tongue amuses and interests. And whence comes this 


but from the lifelong mistake that the elders on whom she lavished 
her efforts were really entertained by talk spoken, not because it 
was. worth speaking, or because it her mind and heart, but 


because she conceived it to be adapted to failing powers and the 
dull monotony of a secluded life? Yet all the while, no 
doubt, the old folks had constantly felt weary of the tongue 
that. never ceased, and had kept quite unimpaired their ideas 
of what was really entertaining and worth saying and hear- 
ing. Trifles swelled into an unnatural importance, with all their 
details, are only amusing if the narrative occupies the narrator, and 
develops what isinhim. It is impossible really to impart pleasure 
through conversation without sharing it; but the people we mean 
do not see this. There is the notion of conferring kindness, of 
di ing a sort of intellectual alms out of the store of their 
in ntable superiority, which keeps them above the evel of their 
hearers, and tends to make their conversation continuous, easy, 
unembarrassed, and rapid beyond any other system of talk under 
the sun.. Invalids, as well as old people, must be very liable to the 
infliction of this patronage. We ought to be lenient to any form 
of testiness in them when we are conscious of having been talking 
in agroove, our thoughts not keeping pace with our words; for we 
should remember that any one a sits down expecting’to enter- 
tain, without the further effort of rousing his powers to sympathy, 
is en, in an act of presumption. <4 

But this facility grows out of less amiable forms of self-cenceit. 
The superiority of health over sickness, of spirits over depression, 
of vigour over decay, is patent and incontestable even to the 
suffering side; but there. are people who are actuated in! ul 
they do and say, and in their way of doing it, by this same notion | 
af conferring something, of being the obliging party, who prae-.| 
tically forget that human beings stand in mutual reletions. 


Education, if it does. not immediately infuse these ideas, tosters 


them on the one hand, as it moderates them on the other. Thus 
a public school training violently opposes any such inborn ten- 
dency, while certain private poe Be systems as actively devel 
it. All plans that put into children’s heads the notion that 
is their part to instruct or to patronise their elders lay the 
foundations of a mechanical facility of , so that many 
oun e who live at home, who perhaps are 

from gy aun. of ir own age, and consequently 
from its society, are often indemnified for the privation 
by a notion carefully instilled into them of their usefulness. 
If they may not be amused after the careless fashion of their 
fellows, they can, at any rate, lay themselves out to amuse, and 
study to devote their talents to the service of others, This 
sounds excellent, but neither a good manner nor a good style is 
formed by it, because it is not the natural order of things. Yo 
people ought to do one another good, and they ought to ex 
to get from their betters, of whom they are the unconscious 
cheerers. But as soon as it formally enters into the mind of. 
boy or girl to entertain their elders by their by ragerg ton 
to cultivate topics with this view—as soon as they set 
selves to talk as a sort of practice, collecting things to 
say, and storing them in their memory, not they 
naturally interest them, but because they esteem them 
the sort of things for Mr. and Mrs, So-and-So—they are layi 
the foundation of a facile, monotonous, inexpressive diction, w 
will haunt them through life. It will get them a 
no doubt, and many a pretty of thanks, but will act as 
an insuperable impediment to all natural, free, enjoyable, and po | 
profitable interchange of thought. A seed of conceit and self- 
estimation is sown which, because it is never recognised as a fault, 
or, rather, has all along beeu classed among the virtues, is 
scarcely likely to be eradicated. As we review all the fluent, com- 
placent, mechanical utterances within our experience, inly a 
sense of superiority, a mission to teach, to amuse, to do everybody 
good, or pleasure, lies at the bottom of them all. We find no 
a sg of mutual profit and service. 

ere is a volubility which is free from this charge. Children 
chatter, and some women chatter upon occasion; nay, men will now 
and then bubble over with words, and we like them all the better 
for it. It is an effervescence of the spirits, and if only the brain, by 
ever so trivial an exercise of its functions, has gone along with the 


tongue, the performance may be not only endurable, but delightful 
and De tilareng But, if d 4 htful, it is so becauseit is spontaneous, 
and indulged in for the er’s own pleasure and need of 


, his hearers’ benefit being the very last thing thought of. 
Rae both for those that speak and us that hear, if they ever 
come to value themselves upon this charming vivacity, 4 
it up deliberately for our entertainment after their own is spem 
But it may be said that we often have to talk for mere talking’s 
sake, which is very true; and what philosophers have advised about 
never opening our mouths unless we have something to say is 
i e nonsense; but in this case we ought to take the 
necessity quietly, and as a condition of which each party is fully 
e people we mean throw themselves into the situation 


aware, 
with a spurious, unnatural relish, and use it as a sort of practice- 
ground for thetr powers. A half-hour of quiet dulness with a 


neighbour leaves us where it found us; but when one of the two 
throws himself with a false enthusiasm into the gap, and gets 
a flow about nothing—the words being always a sentence, 
if not. a whole one, 4 oS of the ideas, while for all that the 
sentences are neat and complete in their structure, and not a 
pin’s point to be got in between them—we come away with a 
sense of loss, and with a respect for the old science of hummi 
and ha-ing which puts us out of humour with eloquence, as though 
we had been shown the wrong side of it, until our nerves and 


memory have forgotten the i 


FEW years ago it seemed as if it were our sole business in 
the East to occupy the. whole of India, and hold it agai 
the world — not caring to ‘go beyond it, and merely concerned that 
no Euro Power should i 
Asiatic 
think of India in connexion with any European Power, while we -‘ 
are being on almost without our knowledge, and certainly « 
against our inclination, to the conquest of other vast portions ae 
Asia. Both in Chinaand Japan, a central power far weaker than] 
it used to be meets the inroad of a commerce far larger and more’ 
adventurous. It is curious to see how averse every Enylish auth- 
rity is, in theory, to anything like an attack on the Chinese; 
Japanese Governments. Sir Rutherford Alcock, for example, 
knows Japan as well as any European, thinks that the Bri 
Government bas been scrupulous alinost to weakness 
giving offence to the Japanese and protection to its 
subjects. The English merchants in the China trade hdve 
reasons 80 and so subtle why Major Gordon mist, 
in the natural order of things, go on taking one town 
after another, that we become convinced, not that Major 
Gordon ought to take the towns, but that it is exceedingly 
hard to define where the right ends and the wrong begins in our, 
yeatment of the Chinese. The prospeet thus opened to us is 80 
vast and overwhelming—it.ssems so enormous responsibility that 


i 


come to interfere with our private °” 
omain, Times have changed, and we scarcely ever ‘’' 
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we should have, in addition to our present burdens, to assume the 
direct or indirect management of another quarter at least of the 
human race—that we a very well get uneasy ubout it. Nor is 
the difficulty merely a political one. It is quite as much a re- 
ligious, a social, and a moral one. What is it that we can hope 
to do for or with these millions of Asiatics? Let us suppose that 
what has happened in India happens over again in China. It is 
quite certain that this will not be precisely true, for nothing happens 
twice in the world, and there are many obvious disturbing elements 
in the case of China which render the parallel of India inexact. 
But, in the rough, we may conjecture that we ourselves, or that we 
in conjunction with other European nations, shall acquire a para- 
mount influence in China; that we shall in the process, however 
unwillingly, kill, impoverish, and ruin vast multitudes of men; 
that we shall demoralise, by the contact with European vices and 
the inevitable loss of national self-respect, a great many more; 
and that then we shall take care that some settled and decent 
Government is set up, and introduce something of English thought, 
and teach the conquered to judge of things in some measure by an 
English standard. What, then, is the nature of this change that 
we introduce? What is the spirit and tendency of our conquest 
of the East, as seen in India, and as it may one day be seen in 
China and J apan? and how does it differ from other kinds of con- 
quest, moral and physical, which the world has seen before ? 

The kind of conquest which, to students of Christian history, 
seems the most natural, is the conquest effected by individuals who 
are the bearers of new ideas, and who, by their enthusiasm and by 
virtue of the mission they claim, seize on the minds of those whom 
Foie f address, and subjugate them under the empire of a new or a 
higher truth. The outlying nations of Europe—those that were 
beyond the bounds of the old Roman Empire—were all conquered 
and brought into the pale of Christianity in this way, and their 
savage Christianity formed a link between them and the more ad- 
vanced nations which has connected the history of Europe into a 
continuous whole. A good man went, and, if he was not killed, 
addressed the king or captain of a barbariah tribe. If he was killed, 
another man went; and in course of time one or other of 
these missionaries got a hold on the feelings of the king or his 
queen, and persuaded them to turn Christian. The king then 
quietly put to the sword those who would not follow his example, 
and those who would do as he bid he baptised by thousands. This 
wholesale and superficial Christianity is parce: By with very dif- 
ferent eyes by writers of different schools. The late Dr. Arnold 

ronounced it to be the cleverest invention of the Devil since 
Eiristianity came into the world. Others may reasonably regard 
it as merged in the larger question whether a corrupt Christianity is 
better than none. But, at any rate, this action of individuals on 
the nations not civilized after the European pattern has failed in 
the East. The Romish Church has sincerely and zealously tried 
to carry it out, and once or twice has seemed on the very point of 
success. History, as written by Europeans, treats it as turning on 
the mere circumstance of the premature death of a Japanese 
Sovereign that Japan did not adopt Christianity as the State reli- 

ion; and a success not much inferior was, at one time, promised 
in China. But nothing at all like this is going on in the now, 
and more especially it is obvious that nothing of the kind is going 
on in British India. We do not work through the agency of 
devoted and enthusiastic individuals. We do not overcome the 
apathy or the ignorance of Hindoos by the sublime fervour and 
wisdom of men like Xavier. We are not governing by the con- 
tagion of nal influence over Ameers and Rajahs and Nawabs. 
The usual Colonial Bishop and the usual representative of our 
Missionary Societies are not the men to take the gates of hell b 
storm in this way. They work their work, and a very useful 
it is, but it is not the work of exercising a superiority-of mind or 
the sway of a passionate imagination over the heathen of 
India. It does not follow that this is at all their fault. It 
may be that the East is not to be conquered as Xavier 
tried to conquer it. But it is always as well not to confuse what 
we are not doing with what we are doing, and it is manifest that 
we are not even trying to do what Xavier so nearly succeeded in 


doing. 
pF Te kind of conquest is that effected by the Spaniards in 
ihe New World, where the conquerors united a strong system of 
European government with the zeal and ardour of men burning to 
smitadien The plan of effecting wholesale conversions at the 
point of the sword was once more adopted, but the process was 
effected through the intervention, not of a native, but of a foreign 
vernment. The world has pronounced that the experiment 
iled, but the reasons of the filure are very hard to unravel. 
Mr. Helps has shown that, although the Spanish Court was to 
the last degree bigoted, it understood perfectly well the great 
principles of administration. It was very careful to select as 
men as it could get, and no Europeans were superior in intellect 
to the Spaniards of the sixteenth century. It constantly resisted 
the attempts made by the local authorities to introduce new 
methods of oppression. It at last succeeded in establishing 
a complete control over its own distant officials, and on 
the whole it was punctually and honestly served during 
the seventeenth eighteenth centuries. It did suc- 
ceed in making the remnant of the old native Daag nomi- 
nally Catholic, and in cutting the whole shape of South American 
society after a type not ee sor different from that of Spain 
at home. Perhaps the Spaniards still-think that they succeeded 
on the whole, and that, so far as they broke down, they failed 
h the necessary imperfection of human endeavours. But 


the rest of Europe looks to such a place as Mexico, with its rabid 
ravenous ecclesiastics, its savage hordes of half-castes, its wretched 
degraded population of bullies and cowards, and asks whether this 
is really a satisfactory result of the conquest of Cortez. We in 
ee should be inclined to say that Spain failed egregiously, 
and that the true cause of the failure was that Spain misconceived 
the character of Christianity. Logically, itis most reasonable in a 
zealous Christian Government to persecute ; just as, logically, there 
is much to be said on behalf of the African slave-trade. But, practi- 
cally, the thing aimed at vanishes in the effort to attain it. Peta 
cutors, although unquestionably, on the Romanist hypothesis, saving 
the souls of others, degrade their own. It might be easy to’prove 
theoretically that this need not be so; but in practice it happens to 
be thecase. Christianity, as imposed on the Mexicans and the half- 
castes, became unreal to the i who imposed it. The 
strong Government of Spain lost its vitality because it Gradually 
vitiated the mind, and lowered the feelings and enfeebled the 
judgment of those who had to administer it. 
gland is often impelled to try something of the same system 
of government in India. There are English Giventusess who wish 
to bow the necks of the natives under the yoke of an enforced 
industry. There are zealous and ignorant people in abundance 
who would like to see the natives made Christian by some 
wholesale process of force, or persuasion, or bribery. But the 
English Government has steadily refused to follow in the 
steps of Spain, and gradually the educated opinion of England 
has formed its Conclusions on the subject, and is now 
able to enforce its decision that the strength of the Govern- 
ment shall be used to give the natives as much liberty of 
conduct and of belief as possible. But then, if our conquest of 
India is not a conquest through individuals or through the 
Government, what is it? The only answer, we believe, is that it 
is a social conquest. It is English society that subjugates the 
East. Commerce is its first forerunner, and then war and 
bloodshed. We buy and we fight, and then, having killed enough 
Orientals to persuade the rest to trade with us, we offer them, as 
a recompense, the contact with English society. And this is by 
no means a slight thing to offer them. It is quite a new thing to 
an Asiatic—a thing which to him seems much more impressive 
and great than the offer of a new creed—that he should be able 
to see every day of his life 2 Government which at least means 
to be just, which absolutely declines bribes, and which uses its 
strength for the protection of the weak. The great curse of the 
East is its decayed morality. To us who are accustomed to such 
moral aids as a civilized Government can administer, it seems 
at first as if the only hope of restoring a decayed morality lay in the 
introduction of a great religious change. But the decayed mo- 
rality of the East appears to require some stimulants—somethin 
indisputable, external, and conspicuous, which shall give it strength 
to change, and on which it may look for the first beginnings of help. 
The brazen serpent of India is its civil administration. In that 
administration India sees virtues about which there can be no 
contest, and the value of which is incontrovertible. And English 
society in India is quite good enough to aid the impression thus 
produced. It has many vices, but it has also many virtues, and 
every ste ined in the improvement of this society is the 
test of benefits to India. e notion of the old East India 
ompany, that chaplains ought to be provided for the English all 
over the country at the e of the natives was not an unwise 
or an unjusi one, although the extremely low money value set on 
iritual as compared with secular worth, and carelessness in 
e selection of instruments, seriously impaired the success of the 
lan. At any rate, it aided to foster the idea that our action in 
fodis is mainly social, and this idea has now taken root 
and shows itself in many curious ways. The Indian 
missionary, for example, is a strange being regarded as 
a mission He looks upon his going to India like any other 
person wy to go for a particular rate of Pay. He ins for 
so much as will enable him to have his wife and children with 
him. .He stipulates that his children shall be provided for. He 
has it clearly understood that he is to enjoy a certain amount of 
comfort and a certain absence of pecuniary anxiety. When he 
gets out, he busies himself principally with schools, with kindly 
acts to his neighbours, with translations of the Scriptures into 
native dialects. He is, in fact, a settler of rather a humble kind, 
who undertukes for a fair competency to lead an avowedly Christian 
life, and to spend his time in doing as much social and religious 
good as he can. pdb coda Ae man, and the missionary of the 
early Church was another; but he is in very tolerable keeping 
with the whole of our Indian system. His mode of action is not 
one that telis very fast, but then it is one that is not subject to 
t vicissitudes of p and regress; and it cannot fail to 
influence favourably the English society around him. And 
the principle that our conquest of the East is a social 
one and not one of individuals or of Governments, is a Dae 
fruitful of guidance on many of the vexed questions of Indian 
policy. For example, however much reasons of State may have 
uired it, the abolition of the Indian army was-a great loss 
to india, for it has introduced into India a set of officers who hate 
the country and its people, and show their feelings with the manly 
frankness and brutal arrogance of the coarse specimens of the 
English upper classes. Then, again, as the civil administra- 
tion of India is the har society in the 
necessity of getting the best ible civil servants, and training 
them the Spest possible way, becomes apparent and ought to 
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made in the present system. To treat the conquest of the East as 
a social one is not very attractive or very encouraging to the enthu- 
siastic or the sensitive, but, at any rate, it brings our action within 
the compass of what we can y do, and makes us look carefully 
that the little we do shall be well done. 


EXPERIMENTAL MATRIMONY. 


5 are few subjects upon which especially if 
are unmarried, are so fond of ulating as matrimony. It 
cannot be said that in this case diligent meditation necessarily 
bears fruit in action, for the two points which are most con- 
spicuous in the somewhat level character of young aS the 
present generation are a taste for novel-reading and a dislike for 
marri But, though the number of those who travel beyond 
the safe region of speculation is comparatively small, almost 
every one feels bound to have a theory upon the subject ; and the 
theories naturally differ a deal There is generally some 
fashionable theory which is dominant for the moment, and which 
is adopted by the people who are too lazy to make a theory for 
themselves; though, by their side, there are always eccentric 
who to view of their own, is either 
antiquated or has not yet eits way. At present, the respect- 
able theory is in fashion, The love theory and the money theory 
both seem to be partially obsolete for the time. The young people 
of our day find the process to which they give the elegant name of 
“spooning ” far too poetical for their sedate and practical minds ; 
or at least, if they do feel in themselves the capacity for appearing 
in that character, they pay sufficient respect to the public opinion 
of their class to abstain from a public confession of the humiliating 
truth. In the same way, the old people may, after the nature of 
old people, cherish in their innermost hearts a longing to invest 
their marriageable family in earls’ daughters and eldest sons; but 
they are sufficiently ashamed of themselves to scout the idea 
ly, and to express their abhorrence of mercenary parents all 

e more loudly in consequence. Both generations, therefore—-the 
rising and the setting: upon a practical and, at the same 
time, a tolerably decorous compromise. The old people recommend 
marriage to their children, and the young people tolerate it as a 
possible idea, because it’s so respectable. Men must “ settle,” and 
women must “establish themselves ” ; and though both sexes look 
upon the necessity as a blank and dreary prospect, it is a kind of 
penance which must be performed, by men at least who wish 
to stand well with the world, as soon as the taste for the gaieties of 
celibacy has worn off. 

Some new and more fascinating theory of marriage must clearly 
be devised if the panic which the mere mention of the word 
excites among heirs-apparent is ever to be ablayed. The subject 
ought to have been discussed at the Social Science Congress, 
for if there is a subject which deserves the name of social, it is 
that of eye | eligible husbands for your daughters. In the 
absence of such distinguished assistance, we believe that we are 
in a position to do something towards supplying the need. It 
is m that there is any great demand for a commodity of any 
kind, but there is some one that comes forward to offer it; and 
when the commodity required is a theory, we need hardly say that 
there is one nation in Europe to which we can always confidently 
look for a supply. That nation has not failed us on the present 
occasion. e have received a letter from a German young gentle- 
man resident at Marseilles, who signs himself “‘ Charles,” enclosing 
an appeal which we commend to the mothers of England. He 
requests us to insert it as an advertisement, in our largest type; 
but though we cannot undertake to gratify him in the last par- 
ticular, still we think that, when a great matrimonial reformer 
sends us the scheme which is to regenerate mankind, the least we 
can do is to proclaim it gratis. The following, then, is his appeal 
to “ fathers of families, young widows, and young ladies” :— 

A man, twenty-eight years old, of German extraction, bel to 
a family, to Marseilles, wishes to 
religion he is a Protestant, but a free-thinker, and enemy of all prejudice. 
He se but small pecuniary means, though he pursues the vocation of a 
wholesale merchant. Believing himself to combine ail the qualities, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which are necessary to make woman really happy, 
such as good health, an agreeable an excellent character, and sound 

0" an oun, es in consider! or ma 

profound conviction is that, to be perfectly happy in this world, it is necessary 
to develop equally the body, the spirit, and the soul. He will not marry 
Figo th a person p' ing the same maxim, and determined to observe 
it in the education of children. The candidates (Jes aspirantes) must 
have, in addition, all the qualities belonging to an accomplished wife, and, 
finally, be in possession of a considerable fortune. 

The object of the young man in question would be to give an example of a 
marriage t in all points of view. He does not conceal from himself the 
responsibility which he assumes by such a pretension, but he feels that he has 
the strength to undergo the trial. It will be his effort, above all thi to 
devote the most assiduous care to the education of his children, in order to 
lead them as near as possible to perfection. If he requires that his future wife 
shall be rich, it is because he himself has but a very moderate fortune, and 
out his programme, a certain competence is indispensable. 
He knows but too well that, without that condition, the cares of life absorb in 

of which he has need for the accomplishment of the most 
or the rest, he has the acquirements necessary to enable 
him to promise that he will make an intelligent use of his wife’s money, and 
even utilize it in such a manner as to procure for her a high social positiun. 
He will give, by letter, the best references to those who shall write to him, 
and will offer in one word, every guarantee can desire that the 
proposal is neither a bad joke nor a both of which he hopes that he 


himself be spared. His appeal is only addressed to those serious persons 


them, because the exigencies of life keep him at home, and such women as he 
is in search of are sufficien Int i 

woman in every 
husband, who requires that she shall never avail herself, as against him, of 
this purely material advantage ; for, in his opinion, the first condition of a 


most —— details in respect to it, 
English, French, or German, to the initials “ A.0.Z.” at the office of this 
journal. Answers will be returned in French orGerman as may be required. 

erfect secresy may be relied on. Moreover, until all apprehension upon 
this point is set at rest by the information which may be procured from the 
respectable references that will be furnished, it will be easy to take precau- 


It is very pleasant to reflect that in this case virtue will be its 
own reward. Many of those whose ideas have the most contri- 
buted to benefit the human race have themselves languished in 
poverty. But the idea of M. Charles has this special merit, that 
while it hastens the perfection of humanity, it also accomplishes 
the secondary — of putting him in possession of a com- 
fortable fortune. e enterprising young lady, too, who devotes 
herself to this philanthropic experimen not go without 
her reward; for her ingenious lover undertakes, by some “ac- 

uirements” which he does not particularize, “to utilize” her 
ortune “so as to procure for her a high social position.” What 
can the “acquirements” be? There are several English ladies 
who would give him a considerable sum of money for the secret 
alone, without troubling him ‘“‘to give an’ example of a mar- 
fon perfect in all points of view.” There is one draw- 
back to the felicity of the maiden or young widow who, in 
return for a considerable fortune, is to be presented with a high 
social position and an experimental marriage. Supposing e 
experiment should fail—does M. Charles reserve to hi , a8 a 
libre , the power of trying again? Supposing that the 
babies should show an inaptitude for approaching to human _ 
fection, and should, instead of that, take to squalling. We li 
in an age of experiments; but, as we know ffom coally rience 
at Shoeburyness, the only to perfection is to put aside every 
instrument and every contrivance that fails. Sir William 
Armstrong cannot succeed with one sort of iron, he gives it up 
and tries another. If M. Charles cannot produce a marriage per- 
fect in all points of view with one young lady, it is to be presumed 
that he will follow the same rule. The difficulty, of course, will 
be in the laws of the country, which in France would prevent him 
from divorcing her at all, and in Germany would cruelly force 
him to give the “considerable fortune” upon which the 
success of all his experiments would depend. Polygamy is the 
only system which would give sufficient scope for his benevolent 
desi He should have tried them at Deseret, or at Constanti- 
nople. By the time he had amassed a considerable harem, he 
would have no doubt arrived at a very respectable proficiency in 
matrimonial science; and in company with his last wife, by the: 
help of the money of his first wife, would in due time make great 
strides towards human perfection. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the unfavourable conditions under which 
his experiment must be worked out, it will still be 
interesting. We trust that M. Charles will keep us duly advised 
of its progress. We will gladly undertake to be his vragen? 4 
for the purpose of explaining it to the lish world. It wi 
throw great light on many vexed questions of “social science.” In 
the first place, we shall hope to be informed of the exact number 
of young ladies, and young widows, and still more of fathers of 
families, who answer his appeal. As there were some young’ 
emi to Salt e, there is no wing how many may 
lemons with a desire to give an example of a marriage perfect in 
all points of view to the high society of Marseilles. It is also 

ible that some of them may be of the considerable 
fortune which, according to this new evangelist, is indispensable 
to the a per development of body, soul, and spirit. We do not 
doubt M. Charles will look at that part of the business from a 
mercantile, and not a metaphysical, point of view, and will take 
care to handle the securities before he takes any rash with the 
unknown } When he has once got them, it will be 
interesting to know how the fair experimentalist likes her posi- 
tion; whether her husband finds her fortune sufficient oat ly to 
develope his body, soul, and spirit; or whether, after utilizing it 
exhaustively for some years, he does not find that a sudden visit 
to America, without the company or knowledge of his wife, is 
necessary to secure for him that relief from the cares of life which 
is indispensable to the accomplishment of the most elevated 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN KING AND HEENAN. 
hereafter spoken of as an example of what such an affair 
ought to be, both as regards the conduct of the men and the 
ments for the accommodation of the tators. The 
day for the fight had been changed from y, Which was 


8 wretched this enlightened age, inspire apprehension. Those means deviate, it is true, 
hether this from the ordinary custom ; but the young man is bound to have recourse to 
z. We in 
isconceived 
marriage is a pe ec equa 1 y ween husband and wiie. 
Those who desire to reflect seriously upon this proposition, and to have the 
tions against any abuse of _ the use of a feigned name. : 
young man himself will employ the same expedient, for he too dares not 
compromise himself. No other security will be required on his side. From 
this it »»ay be seen that the proposal is quite serious, and does not conceal a 
fraud—as is, unfortunately, too often the case. 
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pickpockets, without any we such as offered itself shortly 


gentlemen who attend prize-fights cannot manage to combine 
together to repress marauders who are only formidable against in- 
dividuals. There may be, haps, twenty or more gentlemen 
scattered about the iIllighted enclosure before the station doors, 
who, if were to take close order, might defy all the pick- 
pockets in on. Complaints of degretations at the station 
are heard after every one of these excursions, and they will continue 
until gentlemen determine to provide a remedy with their own 
hands. Nothing is wanted but a little organization to make the 
morning’s work of these pickpockets a very bad one, but, un- 
happily, at present the only organization that one sees is that of 
the thieves against the honest men. 

The thieves proper of course labour in their vocation outside the 
station. The class who are always blackguard, and occasionally 
dishonest, and who are commonly called “roughs,” appear to be 
actuated by a genuine desire to see the fight, while at the same time 
they are not unwilling to avail themselves of any opportunity 
which may offer of combining profit with amusement. The 
great object of these roughs is to turn or carry the defences of the 
station. Unless emboldened by numbers, they do not venture very 
far in the way of attack upon doors and windows, but they prefer 
the quieter method of getting upon the line of railway half a mile 
or more away, and ing up it into the station. In this way a 
number of roughs entered the London Bridge station on Thursday 
last, and scrambling through the windows of the locked carriages 
obtained places in the train almost before anybody else, and were 
doubtless congratulating themselves on the prospect of going down 
to view the fight comfortably and free of expense. But the Rail- 
way Company carried out with commendable strictness their reso- 
lution to allow no one to travel by the train who had not paid for 
his place. Tickets were porters, by an 
adequate number of policemen, and who could not produce 
them were expelled. The rough, when separated from his fellows, 
loses much of that audacity which distinguishes the enter- 
prises of the collective bedy, and he becomes sufficiently sub- 
missive to constituted authorities. It was the principal 
amusement of two long hours to watch the depressed countenances 
of these roughs as were conducted forth from the station 
between policemen. T by this 
sifting process an exceedingly respectable » occupied thirty- 
three carriages, and must have considerably i the teat 
of one thousand persons. Supposing that only one thousand 
persons paid the appointed price of 3/. each for their tickets, it 
will be seen that 3,000/. at the least became divisible between the 
Railway Company and the of the expedition. A start 
was made about six o’clock. The weather was all that could be 
desired, and far better than could have been hoped ; but so many 
disappointments have occurred lately in these excursions, that we 
moderate expectations were entertained of bringing the fight 
The train proceeded by way of Reigate and Tunbridge Wells, and 
halted at the little station of Wadhurst, about cix miles beyond 
the last-named place. It was now eight o’clock. There was 
no apparent danger of immediate interruption, and an uninitiated 
visitor might have expected to see the men get to work at once. 
But, in the first place, delay was caused by a proposal to pitch the 
ring at @ spot manifestly unsuitable. This proposal having been, 
not without discussion, , ®move was made further into 
the country, which involved a sort of pedestrian steeple-chase, in 
which the bearers of the ee km maps stakes, and other 
equi of the ring, and of the pers of beer and provisions, 
as well as several gentlemen of obese and béery tendency, made 
rather a poor figure. Ultimately, however, the whole army and 
ita baggage accomplished the march to the flat top of a hill, which 

moderately dry and level turf for the combat, and a lovely 
view of the surrounding country to occupy the eye during the 
weary interval of preparation. Business was delayed while a 
stormy debate ee which surely might have been 
adjusted before i —namely, the choice of a referee. 
Fighting men have generally a ae for taciturnity, but they 
contrive to muster among ae talking occasions 
ful and most unnecessary wealt i wer. wever, 
sitting very quietly in their corners, wrapped in rugs—now stri 
themselves to fighting trim, and a few minutes after ten o’c. 
they shook hands and began the na The spectators were not 
reduced to order without considerable delay and difficulty, and 
there was some truth in the remark of a ring-keeper, that the gen- 
tlemen were behaving quite as badly as the roughs whom so much 
care had been taken to exclude. 

The sight of Tom King and Heenan, as they faced one another in 


ring, was worth travelling many miles to see. It will be long 
indleed before two finerspecimens of humanity are brought together 
forsuch a and there surely must be something to be said in 


favour of an art which produces such results. Since the famous 
battle between Heenan and Sayers, thename of the former has become 
known to everybody, and hisfeaturesalso have been pretty frequently 


| exhibited in his starring tours and on race-courses. Heenan, in hig 


.there, and ready to go on. All this time, too, 


being han 
favourably impressed with the first sight of him, In face he looks 
det than he did when he fought Sayers, but neither 


more pre ing than Heenan’s—the difference perhaps bei 
that Heenan is good-looking fora while 
pass as good-looking generally. Comparing King with eenan, 
either in his clothes or stripped, it would certain] 
Heenan was the stronger man. It was expec 
of the sporting world that Heenan would not only beat King, but beat 
him easily, and the odds were always 6 or 7 to 4 on Heenan, and 
had been at one time higher. It is remarkable how often prize- 
fighters find seconds in their old opponents, as though a severe 
battle had really been the foundation of a lasting friendship. On 
this occasion Heenan was seconded by Tom Sayers, dressed in a 
strange-looking yellow waistcoat, and a handkerchief of Heenan’s 
colours round his neck, and appearing sadly aged by the three 
years of popularity and prosperity which have followed his 
famous battle. Heenan’s other second was Macdonald.‘ Ki 
was assisted by Jerry Noon, one of the most experienced hands at 
this sort of work, and who, on this day, more than sustained his 
es and also by a one-eyed man, whose stentorian voice 
is highly efficient in uttering taunts to the other side, which may 
be heard above all the uproar of the ring, and whom his brother 
pugilists call Bos Tyler. King’s antagonist in two battles, Mace, 
although not doing ‘the duty of second to him, was at his corner 
during the fight, and appeared one of his warmest partisans and 
most trusted advisers. 

By way of explanation of the course which the fight took, it 
may be useful to state that Heenan, instead of improving as a 
fighter since his battle with Sayers, appears to have fallen off in 
that essential part of the business—the use of his hands. He is 
a very skilful wrestler, and upon that talent, and his great strength, 
he depended mainly for success. In fighting with a smaller man, 
like Sayers, the command which his length of reach would give 
him would ee eonceal his want of skill, But as soon as he 
began to fight King, a man of his own size, the deficiency became 
strikingly apparent. In King he had to deal with a good two- 
handed fighter, and a terrific hitter. It was said before this day 
that Heenan was good with his left hand, altho he could 
do but little with his right, but now he was bad with both. 
It is almost wonderful 
have attained so high a reputation in two continents. Looking at 
his performance against King, it does seem after all as if Sayers 
had had a very good chance of ing him. But he was evid 
full of confidence that he knew enough to do for King. He 
caught King’s neck under his arm, in the first ro and 
“ hugged ” him as if he meant to break his neck and kill him on 
the spot. King was very much the worse for this first round, and 
the confidence of his backers fell almost to zero. The “hug” 
was repeated in other rounds, but not with the same in- 
tensity. Heenan came up after every round prompt and 
smiling, caring little for the i he received, and 
never doubting that he was going to win the battle out of hand. 
The power which he display 


ed in wrestling was tremendous. 
Again and again he lifted King fairly off his legs, whirling him 
through the are of a circle in the air, and dashing him with 
shattering force upon the ground. Often he fell u im. Once 
he sent him such a spin that King’s foot caught his second, Jerry 
Noon, in the back, and hit him a ish blow. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Heenan flung hither and thither a man within a 
stone as heavy as himself as if he had been a child. Such giant’s 
play as that has been very rarely seen either in the prize-ring or 
elsewhere. But wond as was Heenan’s strength to do, King’s 
strength to suffer was yet more wonderful. He seemed to be 
killed by the “hug” in the first round, but he recovered from 
that shock, and repeatedly after being thrown and getting 
Heenan’s weight upon him, he came to call of time—not so 
promptly or encouragingly to his backers as Heenan, butstill he was 
King was steadily 
match could be won by the use of the 
iously ; he knocked out a tooth 
of Heenan ; he cut his lip deeply, left fearful marks of his 
handiwork behind the ear and beneath the eye. But Heenan did 
not seem to mind the punishment, nor had he apparently the 
most distant idea that the issue of the fight was any more 
by it than if it had been another man instead of himself 
who was thus suffering. He always went in at King with the 
same object of either hugging or throwing him. seldom 


ing whether a boxi 
fae He drew “ first blood” 


tried to hit, and if he did, he almost always failed. King was 
scarcely marked in the face, but neither his strength nor his pluck 
could endure many more of those heavy falls. The partisans of 
Heenan had been confident throughout, and now their confidence 


e thought that 
by the majority * 


such an unskilful boxer should 


The Saturday Review. | 
a originally fixed, to Thursday, in the hope of better escaping inter- 
eee ruption. The place of rendezvous mney London Bridge Railway clothes, has a look of extraordinary physical strength, and he seems ore 
and was ane in the morning. A beautiful | to be of a quiet unobtrusive disposition. His countenance, without 
ee - starlight night, followed by a bright and spring-like day, afforded 
the best contlitions for off a fight in pope 
=. winter, With rather exaggerated prudence, some persons arrived = 
H4 | at the station as early as three o’clock, before the doors were open, in strength nor activity can it supposed that he has at all - 
i and thus found themselves exposed to the attacks of the assembled | declined. As he stood in the ring stripped for fighting, extending — 
0 | ee and throwing up his arms to show the play of the muscles of the Wi 
back, he was evidently. of and exultant in his power, 
and was promising to himself and to his friends an easy victory. 
5 a Tom King has become inently known by the two battles -4 
= — which he fought with i's man considerably smaller than “s 
himself, but reputed to be the most scientific boxer of the day. 
King is 3-in. taller than whoue height is 60. 
i he only weighs 13 st. to Heenan’s 14 st. He is rather younger  “°* 
i in age and very much younger in face. His countenance is even = 
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was on the point of being completely justified. A fall of extra- 
ordinary severity stunned King. He appeared gone past ss 
fhe spectators thought the fight was over, and closed in upon t 
ropes, as if to observe more narrowly the condition of the com- 
batants in the now extinct strife. But here was seen the value of 
a skilful second. dashing a basin of water over King’s head, 
Jerry Noon m to revive him just within the allotted time. 
With unnecessary promptitude Heenan walked towards King’s 
corner, thereby wow, | from the necessity.of coming to meet 
him, which probably he could not have done. From this moment 
the tide of tens turned. King hit Heenan with tremendous 
effect in the round which follo his own hairbreadth escape from 
extinction. After those blows, Heenan was all abroad; while 
King, discerning that there was still a chance, fought on with a 
determination which will cause him to be remembered as one of 
the most resolute boxers whom the Ring has seen. The confusion 
occasioned by the rush of spectators at the moment of “Heenan’s | 
emer victory was never allayed. The short remainder of the 
fight took place amid a disorder which rendered it difficult to dis- 
tern exactly what occurred. But the general result was un- 
mistakeable. Heenan had all the worst of the fig ing, while 
King seemed to grow in force and fury with every blow he gave. 
At last the sponge was thrown up, in token that Heenan could 
come to time no more, and certainly no man could have exhibited 
more conclusive external evidences of the necessity of yielding. 
All this fighting was got into six-and-thirty minutes, but only 
very unreasonable tators. would say that they were not satis- 
fied. It was, indeed, a battle of giants; and rarely throughout 
the’ entire history of the Ring~ has there been witnessed 
fiercer fighting, or a more surprising turn of luck. Of counse 
we are all glad, as Englishmen, that King has won; and | 


even if he had lost, we might well be proud of the pluck | upo; 


and bottom he had shown. At the same time, the American, | 
Beenan, has many friends in England, and he will not lose | 
them by getting the worse of a fair stand-up fight, in which the 
courage shown by him under punishment was a worthy accompani- | 
ment of his admirable and almost superhuman strength. In | 
observance of a graceful custom, the victor and his friend Mace 

went round after the fight to collect subscriptions for the beaten | 
man. No doubt a sparring benefit will be got up, as usual in | 
such cases, to raise money for him, and by all his conduct since 
he came to England he well deserves that it should be made a 
benefit indeed. King’s victory places him at the top of the tree, 
and he must have won, besides universal popularity, a large sum 
of money. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 

obs general ee left nace the mind by the show in the | 
Agricultural was one of delight and wonder. The number | 
and variety of the machines intended to aid in cultivation were | 
even more remarkable than those triumphs of breeding and feed- | 
ing stock which give to the exhibition its name and its principal 
attraction. There is probably no limit at present discernible to 
the process of substituting machines worked by hand, horse, or 
steam for mere manual labour in performing farming operations. 
Opinions may differ as to the extent to which it is expedient to 
carry this substitution, but nobody doubts that it may be profitably 
carried very much further than it has hitherto gone. The manu- 


: tion of the 


facture of agricultural machines seems, under these favourable 
circumstances, to be atin te largely from year to year. The 
accumulation of examples of new inventions or improvements at | 
the Agricultural Hall was quite bewildering. The numerous models | 
of neat, compact steam-engines, adapted to travel from field to 
field, or from farm to farm, would in themselves deserve a morn- 
ing’s study. Then there is an endless variety of machines for | 
mowing, reaping, threshing, winnowing, and filling sacks. With the | 
steam-engines may be contrasted the many beautiful models which | 
are to be seen of carts and waggons. It is difficult to say whether 
modern art has produced more varieties of turnips and other roots 
for feeding cattle, or of machines for cutting them up and reducing 
them into nutritious food. Then, again, ingenuity seems to be 
unwearied in providing for the more effectual distribution of 
manure and over the land. The remark was made some time 
ago, that the progress of invention for the benefit of the farmer 
has become unnecessarily rapid. The exhibitors vf machinery in 
this and similar shows are, of course, nothing more than con- 
ductors of commercial enterprises in which a great deal of skill 
and capital is engaged with a fair hope of profit. There are, and 
for many years to come there probably will be, countless home- 
steads in remote districts where agriculture still pursues the 
ancient and rude methods, and to which societies and exhibitions 
preach and teach in vain. But every year enlightenment and 
innovation will spread further, and there will always be a mine of 
custom for the manufacturers of machines which will pay hand- 
somely for working. It is not, therefore, very surprising that 
these manufacturers should display a skill and pertinacity 
in stimulating possible customers which is perhaps excessive. 
They seem to .contemplate a time when old women and 
children shall be either non-existent, or raised above the 
necessity of working for the present rate of wages. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it can scarcely be worth a farmer’s while to use a 
machine for sorting potatoes. The machine is intended to separate 
the large from the small potatoes, but it did not seem to be 


certain in its operation. Another machine which was exhibited 
doubtless hi 


highly useful, although not strictly agricultural—viz. 


pa play Probably this was admitted in order to make the 
series of mechanical effects.complete. Here you have the plough, 
harrow, drill, and otaer machines for manuring and genes your 
crops of corn or roots. Then you have ines preparing 
these crops for con tion by stock. Then you have the 
stock itself, which may be regarded as a natural machine, inimit- 
able by art, and designed for converting the pre crops into 
beef or mutton. Lastly, here is the sausage-mill, which renders 
the beef or mutton more suitable for being relished or digested. 
Turning to that of the Show which is most widely 
interesting and intelligible, it is to be remarked that. critics 
generally agree in pronouncing the exhibition of animals inferior 
to that of last year. There is much beauty and excellence in all 
the classes, and the three princi 
the Devons, Herefords, and Sho: tain subjects enough 
for the observation and admiration of many days. But. it 
is evident that facility of causes animals to be 
brought up to London which might just as well remain at 
home. At the worst, they will fetch the ordinary pri 
of butcher’s meat, and perhaps something more, in considera- 
afforded t to the purchaser of sticking up a 
placard, which possibly may be seen by his customers, and which 
informs them that he is providing for the adequate supply of their 
Christmas tables. The exhibition of animals has not yet become 
inconveniently large, and the profit of the Show is increased by 
making it as large as convenience will allow. But evidently the 
time is coming when it will be n to exclude all merely 
ordinary specimens of fat stock, otherwise the Cattle Show will be 
in danger of degenerating into a Cattle Market. The awards of 
the judges seem to have given ral satisfaction. If the eye 
caught the announcement of a prize, it rested at the next moment 
m an animal which fully answered the expectation thus excited ; 
and if any form of partitular beauty arrested attention, a glance 
upward would usually discover that it had obtained a prize or 
commendation from the judges. In dealing with the ¢ of 
Trish cattle, the judges have certainly not shown themselves insen- 
sible to the claims of the sister island. There were but four 
animals in these classes, and two of them obtained prizes. It: 
be taken for granted that these two animals deserved prizes, 
indeed, it would be as unreasonable to question their merit as to 
raise a doubt whether Galway is an eligible port for the departure 
and arrival of Atlantic steamers. t, looking at these four 
animals from a purely Saxon point of view, it was difficult to 
see in them anything more than so many stones weight of beef. 
A reference to last year’s Show is enough to prove that Ireland 
gan very han e stock of the small Kerry breed. But on 
resent occasion she was less efficiently represented. The prin- 
cipality of Wales also received all the encouragement that it was 
possible to give to cattle-breeding. The classes of Welsh eattle 
contained in all four specimens, which took among them three prizes. 
The Scotch cattle, of the horned and unhorned sorts, were excel- 
lent; and perhaps there was nothing in the Show that attracted more 
general attention than the small Hi d cattle, with their rough 
coats, strong aud active build, wild eyes, and that. shortness of 
nose which is slightly suggestive of the bulldog. These Highland 
cattle have a look of children of the mountain, whereas the choiee 
English breeds seem a product of the highest wealth and civiliza- 
tion. To praise them is but to repeat an oft-told tale. The 
pleasure of seeing them is ever fresh, but it is difficult to e 
that pleasure in words which shall not sound stale and flat. It 
must be rather unsatisfactory to West-countrymen to observe that 
seven out of twelve prizes in the class of Devons have been carried 
off by cattle bred in Norfolk. One likes to believe that the small 
red cattle flourish best in Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, and that 
the larger red cattle, with white faces, belong to the counties 
which border upon South Wales. The Shorthorns seem to be at 
home wherever farming is carried on rather as a means of spending 
a fortune than of earning a subsistence. The name of Rothsc' 
occurs among the wealthy and noble exhibitors of this class of 
stock, and if it is unlikely that a tenant farmer can compete with 
one of the greatest merchants in the world, it is at any rate satis- 
factory to find farmer and merchant taking a common interest in 
the oldest and, as some say, the noblest of human calli It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the suitability of the Agricul- 
tural Hall for exhibiting what all Londoners ought to see. These 
shows afford means of making town and country paper ger oa 
as well as of reminding the humble tiller of the of the 
dignity and universal interest of his employment. 
t is unfortunate that this, the only cattle show that is 
held in London, should have for its cn object the exhibition 
of animals ready for the butcher's knife. e cannot help feeling 
something like impatience of those numerous and busy caterers 
for Christmas tables who are diligently engaged in probing the 
animals between the ribs, and calculating the —_ of beef or 
mutton which they will afford. The pigs may be surrendered to 
the slaughterer with small regret, seeing that, at their highest 
point of perfection, they are nothing more than masses of slightly 
animated pork. But when we see a short-horned ox or cow of 
what may be called noble birth, with its beautiful head and 
gentle eye, and — ing upon slender lege a body which 
preserves elegance even after it has been many months 
@ mere machine for converting “cake, meal, hay, rao 
mangel, and Thorley’s food” imto beef; and when we 
that this animal has gained im prizes more than the most 
enthusiastic butcher is likely to offer for it—we are tempted to 


inquire with something lik Quid labor aut benefacta 
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? With every disposition to applaud the Cattle Show 
at Islington, it is difficult not to contrast it unfavourably with 
such shows as that held the summer before last at Battersea. 
That was intended to be an exhibition of general excellence in the 
various breeds of cattle, and it did not suggest, except in a remote 
way, that the principal object in ing cattle is to produce 
beef. The show at Battersea was adorned by magnificent 
specimens of bulls of every breed, whose presence, it is need- 
less to say, was not to be expected at Islington, seeing that no 
butcher would desire to announce that he had bought one of those 
animals for his customers. However, the builders of the Agricul- 
tural Hall, and the exhibitors therein, are to be thanked for the 

leasure and instruction which they have afforded to the public 
Sastag the past week. It is satisfactory to observe that we are 
romised an ity of visiting our old friends, the dogs, in 

ay, and there is to be an exhibition of horses in June. Both 
these shows possess what may appear to some visitors an ad- 
vantage—viz. that it will not be possible at either of them to 
admire an animal and then to eat him. : , 


PROVINCIAL THEATRES IN LONDON. 


Nye above title has rather a Milesian appearance, but it serves 
to express a phase in the theatrical world of London peculiar 
to the last twenty years. By the law of the land, the child of 
French parents born in this country is, to all intents and purposes, 
an Englishman ; but if he were brought up amid the French in- 
habitants of Leicester Square and its environs, and so cut off from 
all communication with his fellow-Britons that a word of the 
English language scarcely ever reached his ears, there is no doubt 
that, socially, he would be as much a Frenchman as if he had been 
born in Paris. To denote an Irishman placed in an analogous 
predicament, the phrase “ Irish Cockney” has been invented; and 
a statistician who made out that the vast majority of servants 
of all work, in the lower sort of London houses, were Irish- 
women, would probably be found guilty of an inaccuracy which 
he could speedily correct by declaring that it had been his 
intention to sates. in his return the large body of Irish Cockneys. 
Having agreed to apply the word “province” to any district in 
this country except the site of the capital—large portions of 
which as dots belong to the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
as Canterbury does to Kent, but which we popularly regard as a 
sort of No-Man’s Land, where everybody may assemble—we award 
the adjective “ provincial ” to all those theatres which, situated in 
a town sufficiently distant from London to prevent the bulk of its 
inhabitants from participating in London amusements, are intended 
as substitutes for the inaccessible temples of the drama. In the days 
of the patents, there was a distinction between the provincial and 
the minor theatre that was not merely geographical. The “ minor 
houses ” of London, as they were called, were not necessarily built 
to save the inhabitants of the less central districts the trouble of a 
visit to Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; for some of them stood within 
a stone’s throw of the patent establishments. They throve through 
the cultivation of a ies of drama that did not legitimately 
belong to their more privileged neighbours; and a stern upholder 
of dramatic literature might consistently contemplate the perform- 
ance of a stirring melodrama at the old Adelphi, while con- 
demning the production of the very same piece at one of the 
“large houses” as the profanation of a place sacred to higher 
purposes. When somebody tried to convince Dr. Johnson 
that the Wesleyan Methodists ought to be admitted to 
the University of Oxford on the ground that they were 
very “good creatures,” he replied, “Sir, a cow is a 
Sa creature, but we don’t want her in a flower-garden.” 

imour the Tartar, especially if he rode in a chariot drawn by real 
horses, would have been a very good creature if he had confined 
himself to the unboarded stage of Astley’s, but if it was 
found that he proved more attractive than Hamlet or Othello 
on the boards of a patent theatre, literary men viewed him 
with dislike, and it was felt that he conduced towards a deteriora- 
tion of the public taste. The minor theatres, on the other hand, 
could make no reprisals. They had no privileges whatever beyond 
a magistrate’s license for singing and dancing, and even the right 
to produce the melodramas to which they were devoted was 
rather based on custom than on law. A license for music and 
dancing could scarcely authorize the production of Victorine or 
the Wreck Ashore; but there was a sort of tacit understandin 
between the patentees and the unpatented, that if the latter di 
not meddle with the plays commonly acknowledged as “ legiti- 
mate,” they might do whatever they pleased. Mi or 
the School for Scandal, or even the Heir-at-Luw, been brought out 
at the Olympic or the Adelphi in the old days, a lawsuit would 
have been the inevitable consequence. 


No such prohibition extended to the provincial theatres, and 
while the minor theatres confined themselves to doing what was 
(or ought to have been) left undone by the patentees, the privi- 
leged establishments, in their normal condition, were reflected in 
the country districts. In the smaller towns especially, want of 
capital prevented the from bringing out costly spectacles, 
and even if they had been provided with funds sufficient for the 
purpose, the number of their possible patrons was too small to 
allow of one of those long “runs” which alone can render a large 
outlay remunerative. ey did not cultivate “legitimacy” out of 


them by circumstances, as Jacobitism was forced upon certain 
clans of Highlanders, who had no more notion of the doctrines 
of Filmer than of the laws of Menu. Turn over a file of pro- 
vincial play-bills even now, and a relic of this state of things may 
still be discerned. During the prevalence of certain manias, the 
desire to bring out the great London “ sensation-drama ” of the day 
may be found all over,the country, even in agricultural districts ; but 
when the fever has subsided, the stock-plays reassert their 
manency, and many a comedy that has long been denounced in 
the capital as “ gone by ” still retains as much vitality as ever in 
the repertory of some of the provincial circuits. 

The establishment of the present system of theatrical free-trade, 
about twenty years ago, rather legalized than confirmed a revolu- 
tion that had. been going on for a long time. When actors pre- 
eminent in their line were assembled under Messrs. Mathews and 
Yates at the Adelphi, and under Madame Vestris at the Olympic, 
the term “minor theatre” could hardly be deemed a word of 
age A succession of striking dramas had caused the fame 
of the former house to spread all over the country, and though 
these dramas were neither tragedies nor comedies, it was soon 
perceived that they were — different—not only in degree, but 

in kind—from the robber-and-ghost pieces of an earlier date, that 
were relished by the many and despised by the few. Revived at 
the Haymarket two or three years since, the old Miler and his 
Men, though originally brought out at Covent Garden, looked 
exceedingly like a burlesque, but there is nothing bordering on the 
ridiculous in the Wreck Ashore or the Green Bushes—pieces 
which we cite as especiall ical of the successive managements 
of Mr. Yates and Mr. Webster. As for the Olympic under 
Madame Vestris, it was the fashionable and refin eatre 
excellence ; axfd we are stating a positive fact when we assert t. 
country clergymen, of that more liberal class in whose eyes the 
nteel can be profane, selected it as their favourite 

ouse, confident that the performance would be elegantly amusing, 
and perfectly void of offence. 

At the theatres in central London formerly considered minor, 
dramas of every kind, legitimate or not, may now be legally per- 
formed; but the policy of managers has not been seriously affected 
by the change. The Adelphi, the Olympic, the Lyceum, and the 
Strand, thrive on pieces which es have been produced on their 
boards with impunity before the abolition of the patents, and they 
scarcely encroach on the province of the Haymarket, which main- 
tains the character, as a home for comedy, that belonged to it under 
the old system. The virtual triumph is that of superior melodrama 
over legitimacy; and the supremacy of the smaller theatres has so 
long been uncontested, that the revival of Lane with some- 
thing like a claim to its old prestige seems, in the eyes of younger 
playgoers, to be almost an innovation. In consequence of the 
management of Mr. Charles Kean, a faint halo of legitimacy still 
clings to the Princess's, and, when “stars” mean to shine in tragedy, 
this is the theatre they most frequently select. 

If, however, we wander from central London in a northern 
direction, we shall find that the free-trade system has led to a more 
positive result—namely, the establishment of a provincial theatre on 
the very skirts of the capital ; that is to say, a theatre provincial 
in its principles, though not so by its geographical situation. Just 
as the country theatre of old reflected the normal dramatic enter- 
tainments of the patent houses, so has Sadler’s Wells, ever since 
the opening of a general competition, either presented to a local 

ublic what would have been normally presented at the large 

ouses under the old system, or it has fhiled altogether. Few 
missionaries can boast of effecting such a conversion in a populous 
district as has been effected by Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. 
Finding a house that was minor among minors, Mr. Phelps no 
sooner felt himself armed with the power of elevating its con- 
dition than he associated it with the idea of Shakspeare and 
legitimacy so closely that the playgoers in its vicinity are even 
now totally incapable of accepting any of the lighter forms of 
drama. The New River-head, situated within a few yards of the 
Angel Tavern, whence omnibuses proceed to every part of the 
capital, is in the midst of a neighbourhood which, theatrically 
speaking, is as thoroughly provincial as any in the country. Sen- 
sation pieces that set all London astir affect it not; it ac- 
havwiodand the lead of no fashion; its theatrical history 
begins with Mr. Phelps, and the vulgar melodramas of earlier 
days belong to a mythical period. Possibly it is a little 
flattered when the present directress, Miss Marriott, in an opening 
address, reminds it that Sadler’s Wells in some degree represents 
the Old Red Bull; for the Old Red Bull, though it could not vie 
with the Blackfriars and the Globe, was still a temple of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and possibly the Earl of Worcester’s players, who 
acted there, were governed by a sort of prototype of Mr. Phel 
Another great name connected with the ass is that of Grimaldi 
the Clown, who was one of its rietors, and enlivened it with 
his humour in the summer, whi ° his winters were devoted to the 
Covent Garden Pantomimes. But although the great clown still 
has a monument in the sign of the Clown Tavern immediately op- 
posite to the theatre, his place in the history of Sadler’s Wells is 
™y like that of King Arthur in the history of England. 

vith Mr. fies oes the veritable chronicle begin, and he who 

essays to adler’s Wells on principles diverse from those es- 
tablished by this reformer may be compared to a monarch who vio- 
lates an ancient constitution. Various experiments of the non-legiti- 


mate kind have been made on its boards by no mean proficientsin their 


the retirement 


respect to any abstract principle of art, but it was forced upon 


art. But the people of Islington, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell look 
melodrama, and sneer at vaudeville, Since 


coldly on 
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of Mr. till within a very recent time, nothi ing a 
success has achieved brink of the 
Miss Marriott, formerly of the Standard Theatre, which may like- 
wise be idered a “ provincial,” has opened Sadler's Wells with 
the legitimate drama, and again it rises into local importance. As 
the founder of a new d sometimes finds it expedient to 
ther round him some of the magnates associated with his pre- 
ecessors, 80 has Miss Marriott placed high in her company Mr. 
Edmund Phelps—who, as the son of the ex-manager, commands 
the applause of the audience Sas of inheritance—and Mr. 
Henry Marston, a really accomplished actor, who was — 
one of the leaders in the old days. A new play which has been 
roduced, with the title Pure Cold is certainly not superior in 
ind to Miriam’s Crime, now played at the Strand, while it is 
inferior to it in degree; but it is the work of Mr. Westland 
Marston, acknowledged as a literary dramatist; and, save in the 
prologue (or first act), everything like melodrama is avoided in the 
maintenance of a serious interest. Miss Marriott has discovered 
that Sadler’s Wells is a provincial theatre in London, surrounded 
by provincial 1 ape and that to make it look like a minor, 
even in the days when the minors are supreme, would be a 
wee h hich i less degree be regarded 
er house w in a less ma: as a 
London provincial is the Surrey, although it Ses not altogether 
abandoned its original character, and is influenced by the taste of 
the central district. It is clearly the policy of the manager, Mr. 
Shepherd, to associate hi with some leading tragedian of 
the m4 Mr. James Anderson is now his partner, as Mr. Creswick 
was till within a recent period ; and every year his patrons have a 
course of S , by way of contrast to the attractive melo- 
dramas that are the novelties of the establishment. 

Here, then, is the result of the system of theatrical free-trade. In 
central London the drama remains much as it would have remained 
if no alteration had takenplace. Shakspeare, permanently maintained 
by Mr. Charles Kean during his management of the Princess’s, 
becomes merely a vehicle for transient “stars” as soon as that 
management is at an end, while drame (as it is the custom to call 
the better kind of melodrama) and burlesque vie with each other in 
attracting public patronage. In certain suburbs, on the contrary, 
Shakspeare is acknowledged as a local necessity ; and now that his 
works can be legally performed at the so-called minor theatres, it 
is found that Sadler’s Wells cannot get on without them, and that 
at the Surrey a season devoted to melodrama only would not be 
deemed satisfactory, although pieces of the melodramatic class are 

‘acted there with immense spirit, capitally put upon the stage, 
and relished exceedingly by the audience. 

We could partly attribute the phenomenon we have just 
described, jally the stern legitimacy of Sadler’s Wells, to the 
diffusion of literary knowledge among a class whose second nature 
it is to be puritanical. The Puritan who has learned that Shak- 
speare is the great national poet, while he objects to theatrical 
amusements generally, may for that very reason be induced to 
patronize a at seems to afford something beyond mere 
amusement, while he turns away, with his constitutional abhor- 
rence, from trifles that seem contrived for amusement only. 
Account is alee to be taken of the immense effect which Shak- 
speare invariably produces upon the unsophisticated portion of the 
public who forte works on the stage on. In aot London, 
people are led by a fashion ; but in those suburbs that have a “ pro- 
vincial theatre” of their own, a native taste, not directed by 
examples set outside, is expressed without restraint. 


REVIEWS. 


— 


MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS.* 


M®« DICKENS, to the delight of hundreds of thousands, is 
himself again in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. The public can 
have the satisfaction of renewing its old pleasure, and readin 

something new which Mr. Dickens has scarcely, if ever, corpse 
Mrs. Lirriper is entitled to rank with Mrs. Nickleby, and Mrs. 
Gamp. And when Mr. Dickens writes at his best, it is surprising 
how very unlike him are all his imitators, and how subtle 
and numerous are the touches by which he maintains his superio- 
rity. There are one or two faults in Mrs. Lirriper, as it 
seems to us— more especially her turn for verbal epigrams and 
little smartnesses of language, which appears inconsistent with the 
simple un matical chrewdoees and volubility of her utterances. 
The general impression she produces is not that of a woman who 
would say of the opposition lodgings in her street that the bed- 
rooms advertised as airy are “stuffy,” and that the advertised 
night-porter is “stuff.” Nor would she be likely, we should have 
thought, to say of teeth, “ that they are nuisances from the time we 
cut them to the time they cut us.” But even if this criticism is 
oD we we must acknowledge that the enormous observation 
of lodgings which could alone have revealed to Mr. Dickens so 
many secrets of the life led in them may have introduced him to 
epigrammatic landladies—this is a very small blot in a great per- 
formance. There are only twelve s of Mrs. Lirriper, and yet 
she is so drawn in that short space that we can scarcely believe 
that there really is no such person, and that a fortnight ago 


* Mrs. Lirriper’s ings. The Extra Number of “ All the Year Round.” 
ye For Christmas, 1863. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1863. 


creations which show ius is separated mere 
character, and not, as even in the works of Mr. Dickens 
is so common, as a peg oc which funny drolleries and references to 
some physical peculiarity are hung. She is quite the lodging- 
keeper ; fills her house as well as she can; hates Miss W. q 
her rival, with a true eee hatred ; and yet she has a good- 
ness, an overflow of humour and sense, and a benevolence quite 
her own. The abundance of by-remarks that from her is 
inexhaustible, and although, by the characteristic oddity of expres- 
sion, they are tolerably well connected with her, they are often 
instances of the drollest and happiest fancies that have come from 
Mr. for example, and yet 
more true irriper’s view of photographs, as “ wanti 

in mellowness as a ves rule, and outing pm like a wand 
ploughed field” ; or the description of a boy with a parcel, as “a 


most impertinent young sparrow of a monkey whistling with dirty 
shoes on the clean steps and playing the on the airy railings 
with a hoopstick’’; or her confession, as to Norfolk Street, Strand, 


that “of a summer evening, when the dust and waste paper lie in 
it, anc. stray children re ape and a kind of a gritty calm and 
bake settles in it, anda churchbells is practising in the 
neighbourhood, it is a trifle dull.” At the same time, it must be 
owned that any single detached oddity, however happy, cannot give 
any idea of the successful whole. For in those of Mr. Dickens’s works 
which, in comparison with Martin Chuzelewit or David 
are utter failures, there were never wanting some scatte: a 
nesses of this sort, and it might be possible to pick a sparkling 
sentence or two even out of the vast waste of Little Dorrit. Things 
become amusing, when said by Mrs. Lirriper or Mrs. gery a which 
would scarcely raise a smile if they came from one of sham 
funny people who in themselves are mere blanks. 


Mrs. Lirriper is more especially admirable in her exposition of 
the to which are liable. The 


two chief are what she calls Wandering Christians and servants. 
Most people know what it is to visit lodgings which they never 
intend to take, and have occasionally gratified their curiosity or 
filled up their time by ey | a look at chance a ents or 
houses. But it appears, from the experiences of Mr. Dickens and 
Mrs. Lirriper, that there is a set of people who do nothing else, 
“though whether they are persons of small property, with a taste 
for regular employment and frequent change of scene,” Mrs. 
Lirriper “cannot undertake to tell.” Her own observation, 
however, tells us that if these are the sort of persons who become 
“ Wandering Christians” they certainly are successful in v seere 
a healthy occupation. “It’s wonderful how they live so long an 
thrive so on it, but I suppose the exercise makes it healthy, 
knocking so much, and going from house to house, and up and 
down stairs all day.” At first Mrs. Lirriper was very anxious and 
hopeful when these wanderers visited her, and looked at their 
watches, and said, “Could you give me the refusal of the rooms till 
twenty minutes past eleven the day after to-morrow in the fore- 
noon; and, supposing it to be considered essential by my friend 
from the country, could there be a small iron bedstead put in the 
little room upon the stairs? ” But afterwards she learnt to under- 
stand the whole thing at once, and no sooner heard of the friend 
from the country — “which is a certain sign ” — than she would 
nod and say to herself, “ You’re a Wandering Christian.” And Mrs. 
Lirriper finds servants even worse, “It’s a harassing thing,” as she 
remarks, “to know what kind of girls to give the preference to ; 
for, if they are lively, they get bell’d off their legs; and, if 
are sluggish, you suffer from it yourself in complaints ; and, if they 
are sparkling-eyed, they get made love to; and, if they are smart 
in their persons, they try on of lodgers’ bonnets.” The radical 
difficulty of all, however, is briefly summed up ny Poy Lirriper 
in these words : — “ And then, what the gentlemen like in girls the 
ladies don’t, which is fruitful hot water for all parties.” A 
description follows of the temper of a certain Caroline Maxey 
who beat a lady | , tore Mrs. Lirriper’s cap, and then struggled 
with the police. . Dickens never forgets to put in those 
touches of 1 minute observation which give reality to the scene 
when they are happy, although they are occasionally pedantic and 
cuffed, taking breath against the skirting- , and them coo 
with their coats in strips, and all she says was, ‘ Mrs. Lirriper, I 
am sorry as ever I touched you, for you're a kind motherly old 
thing’ ”—where the side strokes of the position of the young woman 
as being against the skirting-board, and the rapid picture of the 
police as having their coats in strips, lend an air of truthfulness 
to the narrative. It is not a t art to put in touches of this 
sort, for even feeble writers with some fertility of invention can 
do it; but to do it so that our attention is not unpleasantly drawn 
to it is an art which few novelists possess, and which sometimes 
deserts Mr. Dickens himself. 

Mrs. Lirriper does not stand alone in her story. She is rivalled by 
lodger, Major Jackman. The Major is so much the 


her princi 
ntleman “that tho he is far from tall, he seems almost so 
when he has his shirt frill out, and his frock coat on, and his hat 


with the curly brim; and in what service he was I cannot truly 
tell you, my dear, whether militia or foreign.” He wins Mrs. 
Lirriper’s heart at once by his coniainas Miss Wozenham, whose 
establishment he has just quitted. en he first looked over the 
house he “comes into the parlours, and he sniffs, and he says, 
‘Hah, these are parlours, not must cupboards, but parlours, and 
no smell of *” The Major's principal employment 
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was to varnish his boots “with a and a little saucer;” 
and he was al er so charming that Mrs. Lirriper was 
content to overlook “a little irregularity, which I will 
not particular] ify in @ quarter which I will not name.” 
But although the Major was not very punctual in his rent, he was 
friendly and useful im other ways, and more especially he was 
invaluable in the counsel and assistance he gave when a newly- 
married couple took the second floor, and the gentleman soon after 
was called away by a business expedition right across the Isle of 
Man, “which fell — a on that pretty little thing; 
and is not a place that, according to my views, is particularly in 
the way to anywhere at any time.” The gentleman was 
faithless and never came back, and the Major, although strongly 
excited by the indignation he felt, always made, when ae 

or ing of the transaction, the same unvarying remark, “ 
never forgive myself that I, mesen he man, didn’t go 

ight upstairs that morning, when my boot-sponge was in m 
haad, and foree it down his throst, and choke him dead with it.” 
The poor lady, driven to d ion, tried to drown. herself, but 
was: closely followed by the Major and Mrs. Lirriper, who seized 
. her at the critical moment, and carried it off very cunningly by the 
latter exclaiming to her assistant, Goodness knows where she might 
have got to, Major, but for me coming down here to drop an order 
into my eoal-merchant’s letter-box, and you coming here to smoke 
our cigar.” And when the lady died, leaving a little son behind 
er, the harstane obey Mrs. Lirriper and her Major, and was 

their plaything and delight for years. 

This little boy brings out Mrs. Lirriper in a new light. She is 
dotingly fond of him, and fights his battles for him. Hspecially, in 
his behalf, and on the grand oecasion of his dropping his cap down 
 Wozenhain’s airy,” Mrs. Lirriper was worked into a state; and 
having put on her best bonnet and gloves and l, with the 
child in her hand, she said, “ Miss Wozenham, I little thought 
ever to have entered your house, but unless my grandson’s cap is 
instantly restored, the laws of this country regulating the property 
of the subject shall decide betwixt you and me, cost what it may.” 
Miss Wozenham was wating, for, instead of giving a direct 
answer, she only asked her maid whether ‘ there is a street-child’s 
old cap down our airy?” To which the maid haughtily replied, 
“ Yes, ma’am, I think I did see some such rubbish a-lying there.” 
However, the cap was got, and the victory gained. A still greater 
triumph was achieved when the little ‘bey was lost, and was 
ultimately found asleep in Kennington Station-house, into the 
neighbourhood of which establishment he had strayed in pursuit of a 
most entertaining monkey, “him,” as a policeman explained, “in 
the spangled cap with the strap under his chin, as won't keep on— 
him as sweeps the crossings on a round table, and don’t want to 
draw his sabre more than he can help.” The Major did the boy’s 
education, and he chiefly excelled in teaching practical arithmetic, 
showing how to take a toasting-fork from three saucepans and a 
gridiron, and so on. The story ends by the little Jemmy being 
sent to school, which occasion elicits much wisdom and sentiment 
from Mrs. Lirriper, and is the foundation of the awkward con- 
trivance by which the other tales of the “Christmas Number” 
are brought in, the Major undertaking to write a set of tales for 
the boy to amuse him in his holidays. Mr. Dickens rather over- 
does the set of tales that will act 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 

R. SMITH’S Dictionary is now complete, and, as is not 
unnatural, has grown in bulk in its later portion. The first 
volume, published in 1860, was intended originally to carry us 
half-way through the work; but it has been found necessary to 
take more space for what remained to be done, and, instead of one, 
two more volumes have been required for its completion. A work 
which is published in successive or volumes is pretty sure to 
undergo such a change, amie. 4 a work of the nature of a 
dictionary. The first volume is examined and criticized; over- 
sights are detected; improvements are suggested; the later 
portions are longer in hand than the former ones, and, from this 
alone, are apt to be treated with more fulness azd a greater desire 
to be exhaustive. When a man has an important subject to deal 
with, he finds that what he has to say about it grows upon him, and 
what was first conceived of as a summary article for reference 
swells at last into an essay. Mr. Plumptre’s article on the “ Bible,” 


in the first volume of the Dictionary, occupied six double-column 
pages; but in the second volume, where its two great divisions 


are separately treated, Mr. Thrupp’s article on the “Old Testa- 


takes of the same kind of Mr, 
estcott’s, on “New Testament,” twenty-eig expe- 
rience gained’ by the publication of the first volume; and the 
greater time for ion, may be an advantage to those parts of 
the work which come last; but the work as a whole suffers, 
at least in its first edition. There is an obvious difference 
of scale between its various and ihe omissions of 


the enlargement of 
(B.). eon- 
rectifications of 


jects altogether omitted in the first volume, such as Antichrist, 
Baptism, Church, Exc saying 
that these additions do not add to the value of the Dictionary ; 
but the oversight which left them to be inserted, out of their 
wouper places, in an appendix, takes away from the completeness 
of its plan. It i second edition to 

e k altogether what a dictionary ought to be—symme- 
trical in the form of its articles, and entirely satisfactory in its 
arrangement of them. 

A very difficult undertaking has, however, been carried 

and brought to a conclusion with a measure of success with which 
its projectors may be well satisfied. English students of the 
Bible have been provided with a book of reference which far 
surpasses anything of the kind which they had before, and which 
they may use without being repelled by poverty of information or 
mean and inadequate modes of statement. ‘The list of writers 
shows that the work has been done by well-qualified men ; 
and it is sufficiently long to show that too much work has. 
not been put on each writer, and that the special taste or fitness 
of each has been considered in assigning to him his subjects. 
There are possibly disadvantuges in spreading the work too widely 
among different hands; but the advan in securing i 
aptitude, and freshness and —— treatment, more than 
compensate for them. ‘The book exhibits, for the most part, 
the results of solid and intelligent learning. In the infinite 
variety of questions relating to and arising out of its subject, 
there will inevitably be great differences of opinion, among: its- 
readers, as to the mode of treatment adopted by the writers on 
points which are still matters of keen controversy. But the 
general result ueed by looking through the book: is, we think, 
that there has a studied and conscientious effort to be fair, on 
the part of writers to whom their own conclusions are anything but 
matters of indifference. On no other condition than that of con- 
tinual considerateness and forbearance could such a stati of writers 
work together on ground so delicate and difficult. The differences 
of opinion are not obscurely shown among many of these fellow- 


labourers; there are traces of self-restraint and reticence which, if. 


they were not writing in any, would probably disappear ; 
and this of course abates, so far as it goes, something of the 
interest, and probably a deal of the spirit, of what they have 
to say. But, in a book of reference, we acquiesce easily in cautious. 
and perhaps neutral statements, so that they bear the proofs of being 
conscientious and accurate so far as they go, We look to it for 
the materials of our own jud; rather than that the writers 
should say their best, and do the utmost justice to their own view 
of disputed questions. The tone of the work, on the whole, seems 
to us a creditable compromise, in the bestsense of the word—a com-- 
promise arising, not from doubtor indifference, but from respect for: 
others and for a wide and various circle of readers—between what 
is due to the convictions of the writers themselves and what is 
due to the diversified association of which each forms a part. 

It is neither a credit. nor a discredit to such a work that it 
should be generally conservative and orthodox in its tone. 
The temper of the public for whose use it is written would 
not tolerate anything different. But, within the fair limits of 
orthodoxy, the writers, for the most part, prefer an independ- 
ent and critical view to the received opular one; and 
they make a point of showing that they are acQuainted with, the 
most recent as well as with the ancient learning on their respective 
subjects, and have considered the boldest and freest results of 
Continental criticism. The pages bristle with formidable names 
from the German schools. It can hardly, after such a book as this, 
be fairly made a matter of reproach to English scholars that they 
are ignorant of the ideas and arguments of foreign ones; and per- 
haps the danger is that, with its help, many people may come to 
talk glibly of Ewald or Baur, Nitsch or Liicke, who never read a 
line of them. The formidable erudition of Germany has some- 
times been made to play a part in our controversies not quite in 
proportion to the intrinsic force and reality of the argumentative 
assistance for which it was invoked. It was held up as a sort of 
imposing reserve of untried and, unknown strength, by the mere 
distant sight of which opponents might be expected to be daunted. 
It is satisfactory to in this fon the proof that a good num- 
ber of English scholars have had the sense and courage to see 
what there really is in this threatening cloud, and to learn b 
actual acquaintance what is the nature and force of theories which 
have often been represented as so conclusive and so momentous. 


* A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by W. Smith, LL.D. Vol. I. 2860; 
Vols Tic and 3865. Londons Murrey. 
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jnto contact with an extent and accuracy of knowledge, a philo- 
gophical and liberal manner of study, and a bold originality and 
‘aventiveness, from which there will be much to learn. But those 
who are not at once dazzled by these brilliant qualities will soon 
come to learn the astonishing place which is allowed in these 
ulations to the most arbitrary guess-work and the most pre- 

carious surmises; and to see how often they fail to support the test of 
that more homely cross-examination and comparison with fac 
poth on a Jarge scale and in detail, by which a less ambitious an 
-, seif-distrusting manner of thought tries to find out what 

With so many writers there must be considerable inequality in 
the success with which subjects are handled. Speaking generally, 


the aed geographical, physical, and historical subjects seem to 
be the most usefully and satisfactorily treated. Mr. Grove’s co- 
operation and superintendence, in all that relates to the-knowled 
ot the Holy Land, of itself adds great value to the book. The 
philological portions, and what belongs to the exact literal inter- 
tation of the text of the Bible, are also treated with care and 
m almost minute exactness, and often, when the subject admits it, 
with very preat ability. Naturally enough, we feel ourselves less 
secure or less satisfied as we get into the more intricate and in- 
ternal part of the subject. Without entering into detailed 
criticism, we may remark that the work has some general faults. 
One of the prevailing faults is the length of many of the articles. 
In a dictionary this seems a matter of consequence. No one 
would complain of abundance of matter ; but it is lawful, in such 
a book, to complain of a superfluity of words. A good many of 
the articles certainly strike us as needlessly diffuse. This is par- 
ticularly the case in many of the biographical ones relating to 
Bible personages. In such articles we expect, of course, all the 
facts; and if the facts are complicated, or in any way require 
comment, there is good reason for giving the writer’s construction 
and ng: ager of them. But where the facts are simple and 
familiar, they do not need to be put into a paraphrastic history ; 
much less do we look, in a work of this kind, for anything didactic 
or moralizing, such as the lessons which might be drawn out in a 
book of Scripture characters. It seems to us that in several of the 
biographies there is much needless interpretation and e ion, 
and in some of them an occasional approach to something like 
a sermon, There is, indeed, a too general go in several 
of the writers to forget the purpose for which they are 
writing, and to indulge in loose and rhetorical reflections; 
and we confess that, in the midst of them, we sometimes 
long for the comparative succinctness of Winer’s dry but 
business-like Dictionary. Connected with this is the essay 
form of some of the articles. In cases where a mass of new in- 
formation, not elsewhere easily accessible, is to be presented to 
the English reader, we gladly put up with unusual length and 
elaborateness of treatment. Such papers are Mr. Deutsch’s article 
on the Jewish Versions and Interpretations, Mr. Westcott’s article 
on the Vulgate, and several others. They go into great detail for 
a dictionary, but, considering the value of their work, we do not 
grudge them their room. They bear directly, and in the most im- 


portant way, on Biblical criticism. But an y like Bishop Fitz- 
gerald’s on Miracles, xg it would be quite in place in one of 
our large reviews, seems hardly to fall in with the scheme of a 


Bible dictionary. It is a philosophical and apologetic nage | of 
what is well known of the various theories on the subject, of 
what is perfectly accessible to the student in other and more 
suitable places. e preface of the book laid down ror song 
thatit was to be a dictionary of the Bible. and not of Th . The 
rogress of the work has.no doubt shown the editor how difficult 
it is to keep the line clearly drawn between what is Biblical and 
what is Theological ; but we are inclined to think that the dis- 
tinction might have been more often observed than it has been, 
and where nothing would have been really lost by enforcing it. 
We find, for instance, rather a meagre article on the word Messiah, 
me in what we naturally turn to it for—information, from 
Jewish sources, of the belief connected with that name among the 
Jews. But in it we are referred to the word Saviow'; and there 
we find an article, showing learning and nese if somewhat 
eological article, 


wanting in ess and force—but a purely 
written with a good deal of oratorical warmth and om, and 
ending in three Sistinct dogmatic positions. Without questioning 


the value.and importance of what is said, we doubt whether this 
was the place to.say it. Mixed up with articles on Saws, 

and ions, it does not tell with its proper force. Lastly, it 
would, we think, have shown sounder discretion to have 

more sparing of conjectural theories on obscure points than some of 
the writers have been. The book is largely indebted to Mr. Plumptre 
for a number of able and learned articles, some of them amounting 
to complete dissertations, on difficult and important subjects. But 
we cannot help thinking that in Mr. Plumptre’s articles, very 
often, less ingenuity and fertility of illustration, and a more compiete 
sense of the absence of the materials of knowledge, would have 
better suited the purposes of a book like this. 
tions ‘which nothing within our present reach can possibly raise 
above the ‘level of about which it is idle to argue; and as 
they really rest on nothing, it is still less worth while to dwell 
i call up associations which we would not 
ing forced to it, connect with ‘the Bible 


e’8 suggestion —brought forward and 
iter he the infelicitous attempts of other writens’ 


to explain it—that the high priest was thrown into a sort of 
magnetic catalepsy, and “ helped to rise out of all selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy,” and to concentrate his mind on the questions 
addressed to him, by gazing fixedly on a bright jewel on his breast ; 
and we are hardly more favourably inclined to it when it is com- 
pared—with all due guards and distinctions, of course—with the 
phenomena of electro-biology, dnd with the process by which 
the Quietist monks of Athos sought after the Divine light. 
Something of the same kind may be said of the illustrations 

modern history by which Mr. Plump would throw light on the 
events of the day of Pentecost. would seem to have been a 
simpler and more obvious way of dealing with such matters to 
make them teach emphatically the important lesson, that what 
we know nothing about it is useless to try to explain, and that 
what is fairly and absolutely beyond the reach of any real verifi- 
cation had better be at once recognised assuch. Werise from the 
examination of a book like this with the feeling—deepened by all 
the industry, and patience, and learning, and thought which have 
been brought to on it—that while on some points we are 
rapidly learning more, there are great gaps in our knowledge which 
are not likely to be filled up, and which it is more to the purpose 
to acknowledge than to account for by uncertain theories ; and 

as the Bishop of St. David's said the other day, “there are many 
things in which our highest wisdom is to resign ourselves to the 


consciousness of our po and to the certainty that, on this 
side of the grave, we never know more than we do.’ 
HEROIC IDYLS.* 


ad E who is within two sof the ninetieth may sit 

H down and make These the 
preface to Mr. Landor’s latest volume of poems, and few will 
gainsay them. The natural reverence which his admirers will 
gladly feel towards a poet who has been a poet so long need not 

disturbed by anything contained in this basket of “ fruit 
off an old tree.” No excuse is wanted for the publication of 
matter which is characteristic and original, as is everything which 
has ever flowed from Walter Savage Landor’s pen. The flights 
of his verse are shorter than they were of yore, but every id 
and epigram is sketched out with the old leness of tho 
and finished with the old neatness of touch. The same classical 
feeling which has given a harmony even to the most fanciful 
of his Imaginary Conversations, and moulded the thoughts of 
an English poet in the lines of Greek sagity and beauty, is 
to be found as delicately marked as ever. Partly from mere 
errors in revision, partly from the obvious difficulties of p: i 
in full vigour till “within two paces of the ninetieth year” a 
creative facility in a lan, not in common ical use even 
among modern poets, Mr. Landor’s Latin is hardly as immaculate 
throughout in taste and scholarship as it was wont to be. But he 
is still master of one of the keenest and brightest instruments for 
the expression of pure beauty, strong sarcasm, elegant and culti- 
vated observation, from his own special point of view, of books, 
men, or nature, that ever modern poet in his grasp — Savage 
Landor’s English. ‘ 

It is almost superfluous to say that Mr. Landor’s reputation will 
and must rest upon the main body of his previously published works. 
It is too late for poets to go and seek their fortunes upon the verge 
of fourscore and ten years. Enough, if the last creations of genius 
are stamped with the qualities by which the wreath of laurel has 
been already won. Younger readers, who may become acquainted 
with Mr. Landor’s writings for the first time through these Idyls, 
will never know the true depth of his genius unless they are 
tempted to search it out in his Hellenics and Imaginary Con- 
versations, Wherever they look for it there, they will not look 
in vain. Mr. Landor’s compositions are too unique in character 
and aim ever to have found many imitators. His very affecta- 
tions — and they are many —are of a grand and high style. The 
Conversations do not pretend to be in any sense historical, and 
few of them are exactly dramatic; the qualities of the inter- 
locutors are sometimes as imaginary as the Conversations them- 
selves ; ee ee out with a clearness and a 
consistency whi give them a certain life and substance. The 
personages are not heroes of flesh and blood, but they are some- 
thing more than mere shadows brought back from Elysium. And 
in lukover degree of embodiment they come, they have not been 
called forth at random. ‘No by Mr. Landor 
is without its purpose. With all his fluency of expression and fer- 
tility of imagination, he has always shrunk oo 

ing away imagination or jon upon an unworthy theme. 

In the Sdedilen ‘or Welk as the treatment of his subjects, he is 
profoundly critical and classical. Had he been ier to use 
modern methods or to appropriate topics of commoner interest from 
every-day life, he might heve been more ar, but he would 
have been less Landor. The simplicity of his Hellenic 
idyls is the simplicity of the highest classical art, not the sim- 
plicity of the natural‘man. Per the most beautiful of them 
all, ‘““Rhaicos, or the Hamadryad,” is the most characteristicof its 
opel ingrained in prose poetic treatment. Either i 
ae be ta much idealized for truth, or too grimly and dully 
true to point towards his ideal. Even a picture of the life of a 
Hellenic or Sicilian fisherman or goatherd, refined into sheer 


* Heroic Idyls. By Walter Savage Landor, London: Newby. 1863. 
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simplicity of outline by the atmosphere of two thousand inter- 
‘vening years, would hardly satisfy him as a worthy subject for 
an idyl, unless the admixture of some element of higher interest 
tinted it with a tone of still purer refinement. Pan and Pitys, 
‘Apollo and Daphne, are to him, as a matter of faith, as true and 
‘real as Menalcas and Corydon, and by so much worthier of pre- 
servation as they are matter for higher . This sentiment 
appears to underlie the whole of Mr. Landor’s carefully detailed 
criticism of his great master Theocritus, published first in the 
Westminster Review, and reprinted some ten years back in the 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree. Mr. Landor is eclectic even where he 
admires the most. Loftiness of imagination, and sonorous purity 
of articulation are, after all, the main tests by which he fixes 
upon the scale the relative places of the Theocritean poems. Asa 
critic and a poet, he has always been constant to his interpretation 
of the term «iéédX\.ov as “a small image of something greater,” He 
carries out consistently his theory to the last, by impressing upon 
his latest title-page the distinctive name of Heroic Idyls. 
Among the smaller poems of an epigrammatic form collected 
in the latter part of this volume there are few which might not 
be held up as models for exquisite neatness of expression. 
Perhaps the most intrinsically interesting are such as contain some 
 pmeey reference to men among the poet’s contemporaries who 
ave won a name of their own. ere is one, for instance, 
embodying a conversation—which may be either real or imaginary, 
but in either case is pointed and suggestive—between the two 
ae of the toga and the lyre, Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Landor 
imself:— 
Lyndhurst came up to me among 
A titled and untitled throng, 
And.after a few words were said 
About the living and the dead, 
Whom we had known together more 
Than half a century before, 
He added :—“ Faith, your choice was best, 
Amid the woods to build a nest. 
But why so seldom wing it down, 
To look at us who toil in town ? ” 
“ Would you change*place with me ? ” said I. 
To this a laugh was a reply. 


Here, again, are two very tender and graceful memorials of 
first is inscribed “ On Southey’s Tomb ” : — 


Few tears, nor these too warm, are shed 
oy. poet over poet dead. 
ithout premeditated la 
To catch the crowd, I only say, 
As over Southey’s slab I fe 
The best of mortals was my friend. 


The next is called a “Confession of Jealousy ” :— 


‘Jealous, I own it, I was once, 

That wickedness I here renounce. 

I tried at wit—it would not do— 
At tenderness—that failed me too— 
Before me on each path there stood 
The witty and the tender Hood. 


Another little quatrain is equally clear in expression, but wreathes 
the poet’s lip with a smile of a rather more sardonic character :— 


My verses, all I wrote of late, 
To Vulcan I would dedicate, 
But it is right that you precede 
With larger offering, gentle Reade ! 
The fortune of Victor Hugo gives a text for an epigram pointed 
with a more ringing sarcasm, and uttered in a more stirring 
Whether a is left 
In France Fae ont and who knows ? 
But Hugo, of his home bereft, 
In quiet Jersey finds repose. . 
Honour to him who dares to utter 
A word of truth in writ or speech— 
In Hugo’s land the brave, but inutter 
Half one, in dread whose ear it reach. 
rt is to be trusted in a matter peculiarly within his own 
e, conscientious reviewers‘ of poetry must be content to 
et of their criticism its own reward :— 
If you are not a may live 
With poets you are, 
A little piece of counsel let me give— 
Praise one you speak with—praise none else—beware ! 
Almost any page in this portion of the volume will be found to 
contain an epi of which the point, whether obvious or recon- 
dite, is worked out with the same quiet felicity of lan . The 
same observations may have been made before, and may be made 
in ; but it would be difficult to clothe them in apter words than 
those which flow naturally from Mr. Landor’s pen. Here is a short 
confession of poetical faith, in which Mr. Landor does not stand 
alone, or rather from which few will dissent ; but the concluding 
touch gives a new force and gravity to the dictum which has become 
commonplace : — 
With brow o’er ponti: ela 
ilton in might jesty su’ 
The triple id, his. cast. 
On earth he sang amid the angelic host, 
And Paradise to him was never Jost. 
But there was one who came these two between 
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Various were his creations, various ae 
Without a Babel he bestowed on each. 
Raleigh and Bacon towered above that earth 


Which in their day had given our S birth, 
Saw not in him the grandest of ind. 

One of the most curious instances of the subtle power of imagi 
nation which Landor bas lavished upon his Conversations is 
examination of William Sh are of Stratford, before the 
Warwickshire justice, for deersteali Sir Thomas Lucy is not 
a pure Justice Shallow, but a respectable magistrate, anxious 
to deal kindly with the culpable, but ingenuous and witty, 
poacher before him. William S. himself, though of 
powerful and quiet originality, is not yet aware that he is to be, 
or is capable of being, the grandest of mankind. Mr. Landor, 
and those who read the scene through the ay of his ima- 
gination, are in the secret of his greatness more than any of the 
actors. There is a quiet undertone running through the whole 
which makes us feel that the author never are this any more 
than ourselves. Yet the contrast between S are’s position 
and his talent or growing deur is never forcibly under- 
lined. Mr. Landor shows us an outline of a young Shak 
not wanting in character of its own, and containing nothing incon- 
sistent with the power of developing into the Shakspeare whom he 
and all of us know. The interval between he leaves for all and 
each of us to bridge over by our ownimagination. His portraiture 
is a more plausible act of creative fancy than that of the sexton 
who, in defiance of the laws of nature, showed off the *‘ skull of 
Oliver Cromwell when he was a boy.” 

It is common to talk of the difficulty of finding a theme for 
poetry or romance now-a-days. The topics which float about on 
the surface of modern thought are either worn out or not worth 
wearing out. Let anybody who despairs of a heroic subject glance 
through the long list of the titles of Mr. Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations, taken from all countries and all ages of civilized history. 
The actual subjects may be fit for no more expansion than the author 
has already given them; but their number and variety illustrate 
the immense width of the field which lies open to a writer pos- 
sessed of reading and scholarship, and gifted with a creative 
genius. Few artists of modern times have taken a larger range, 
or have carried out a clearly conceived purpose with a steadier 
hand. Mr. Landor is never tentative or hesitating either in scope 
or execution. He has always professed indifference to general 
or immediate popularity, and we believe him to be sincere in that 
profession. Not that we take him to be more pachydermatous. 
than the sensitive race of poets in general. The strength of his 
indifference lies in the self-sufficiency of his literary and artistic 
convictions. He has studied the method of his classical masters 
till he has made it his own, and uses it for his own purposes with 
instinctive accuracy of taste and manipulation. To a strong and 
just appreciation of power and originality in others he adds an 
equall seve. and just persuasion of power and originality in 
himself, which he is by no means shy of asserting. A writer who _ 
is confident of his own taste and aim, who knows he has created 
what he wished to create and as he wished it, and whose peptics 
are good enough to have carried him comfortably within two 
aces of his ninetieth year, may well sit down without much care 
for the judgment which the popular breath may pronounce upon 
him. Neither have we any ih to draw out a critical balance- 
sheet between Mr. Landor and the greater poetical names of a 
younger generation. His figure will stand out among theirs, but 
with what particular relative height we are not careful to define. 
Even should “ five hundred as he” survive him, still, when 
Mr. Landor is gone, we shall have lost at once the founder and 
almost the only follower of a peculiar and grand school. 


OUR FIGURES.* 


PUL two words cipher and zero, which are in reality but one, 
would almost in themselves be sufficient to prove that our 
oon are borrowed from the Arabs. —— is the Arabic cifron, 
which means empty, a translation of the Sanskrit s’tinya. The 
same character, the nought, is called zephiro in Italian, and has 
by rapid pronunciation been into zero—a form occurring 
as early as 1491, in a work of Philip Calander on Arithmetic, 
published at Florence. Cipher—originally the name of the tenth 
of the numerical figures, the nought—became in most European 
languages the general term for all figures, zero taking its place as 
the name of the nought; while in English cipher retained its 
primitive sense, and is thus used even in common parlance—as, for 
instance, “he is a mere cipher.” 

The Arabs, however, far from claiming the discovery of the 

for themselves, unanimously ascribe it to the Indians, nor can 
there be any doubt that the Brahmans were the original inventors 
of those numerical symbols which are now used over the whole 
civilized world. But although this may be admitted in 

there is considerable difficulty when we come to trace the els 
through which the fi could have reached, and did reach, the. 
nations of Europe. If these numerical symbols had been unknown 
in Europe before the invasion of Spain by the Mohammedans, 
or before the rise of Mohammedanism, all would be enough. 
We possess the work through which the Arabs, under the Khalif 


With larger light than yet our globe had seen. 


Chiffres Indiens. “Par M. F. Woepko 
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Almfmiin, became initiated into the science of Indian ciphering 
and arithmetic. This very work was translated into Latin during 
the middle ages. It was generally supposed, therefore, that the 
Mohammedans brought the Indian figures into Spain; and that 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester Il, who died 1003, acquired 
a knowledge of them at Seville or Cordova, where he was su 

posed (though wrongly) to have lived asa student. Unfortunately, 
the figures used in Europe during the middle and, wit 


some modifications, to the present day—differ considerably from the | 


used in the East; and while they differ from these, they 
roach very near to the figures used by the Arabs in Africa and 
in. This is the first point that has to be explained. Secondly, 
there is at the end of the first book of Boéthius’ apie | a pas- 
the: in describing the Mensa Pythagorea, also ed the 
nine figures which he ascribes to the 
reans or Neo-Pythagoreans, and which, to from the 
best NSS, are curiously like the tigures used yr Het Syria, 
and the rest of Europe. To increase the difficulty of our 
problem, this very important passage of Boéthius is wanting in 
some MSS., is considered spurious by several critics, and is now 
generally ascribed, according to Boekh, to a continuator of 
éthius, who drew however, not from Eastern, but entirely from 
Greek sources. We have therefore, in MSS. of the eleventh 
century, figures which are eee to have been used, if not 
by Boethius himself, at least by his continuators and successors 
in the sixth and following centuries — figures strikingly like 
those used by the Arabs in Africa and Spain, and yet not to 
be traced directly to an Oriental source, but to the school of 
the Neo-Pythagoreans. The Neo-Pythagoreans, however, need 
not therefore be the inventors of these ‘oor, any more than 
the Arabs. All that can be claimed for them is, that they were 
the first teachers of ciphering among the Greeks and Romans; 
that they, at Alexandria or in Syria, Seonnte acquainted with the 
Indian figures, and adapted them to the Pythagorean Abacus; 
that Boéthius, or his continuator, made these figures generally 
known in Europe by means of his mathematical hand-books ; 
and that thus, long before the time of Gerbert, who probably 
never went to Spain, and long before the influence of the J Arabs 
could be felt in the literature of Europe, these same figures had 
found their way into our schools and monasteries. The names by 
which these nine fi are called in some of the MSS. of 
Boéthius, eo tm obscure, are supposed to embody that 
syncretism of Semitic and Pythagorean ideas which could well 
be accounted for in the schools of Alexandria. 

Yet all these considerations do not help us with any certainty 
in tracing the first appearance of our own figures beyond the 
eleventh century. The MSS. of Boéthius, which contain the 
earliest traces of them, belong to the eleventh century; and, strict] 

ing, they cannot be made to prove the existence of suc 
as we see there for the time of Boéthius, still less for that 
the Neo-Pythagorean philosophers. All we can say is that 
Boéthius, or his continuator, knew of nine figures ; but that they 
had at his time the same form which we find in the MSS. of the 
eleventh century is not proven. 

It is at this stage that M. Woepke, an excellent Arabic scholar 
and mathematician, takes up the problem in his Mémoire sur la 

ion des Chiffres Indiens, just published in the Journal 
Asiatique. He points out, first of a fact which had been neg- 
lected by all previous writers—namely, that the Arabs have two 
sets of figures, one used chiefly in the East, which he therefore 


‘calls the Oriental; another used in Africa and Spain, and there 


called Gobar. Gobar means dust, and these figures were so called 
because, as the Arabs say, they were first introduced by an Indian 
who used a table covered with fine dust for the purpose of 
ciphering. Both sets of figures are called Indian by the Arabs. 
M. Woepke then proceeds to show that the figures given in the 
fi whilst they differ from the Oriental fi ; and, adopti 
of Pri that the Indian originally the 
initial letters of the Sanskrit numerals, he exhibits in a table 
the similarity between the Gobar figures and the initial letters of 
the Sanskrit numerals, giving these letters from Indian in- 
scriptions of the second century of our era. Hereby an important 
advance is made, for, as the Sanskrit alphabet changes from cen- 
tary to century, M. Woepke argues very plausibly that the 
apices given in Boéthius, and ascribed by him to the Neo-Pytha- 
reans, could not have been derived from India much after the 
hind or fourth centuries. He poe out that these nine figures 


value to the Romans as 
D, M. In Italy, therefore, and in the Roman 
prov in Gaul and Spain, the Gobar figures, adopted by 
the Neo-ythagoreans, began to spread from the sixth century, so 
that the Mohammedans, when arriving in Spain in the eighth 
century, found these figures there already established. The Arabs 
themselves, when starting on their career of conquests, were hardly 
able to read or to write; they certainly were ignorant of ciphering. 
The Khalif Walid, who — at Damascus from 705 to 
715 A.D., prohibited the use of Greek in public documents, but was 
obliged to make an exemption in favour of Greek figures, use 
it was impossible to write them in Arabic. In Egypt the Arabs 
adopted the Coptic figures. In 773 an Ifdian embassy arrived at 
Bagdad, at the court of the Khalif Almansur, bringing, among other 
things, a set of astronomical tables. In order to explain these tables, 


the ambassadors had naturally to begin with explaining their figures, 
their arithmetic, and igide: Anyhow red astronomical work, 
the Siddhdnta of Brah which that astronomer had com- 
posed in 628 .p., at the court of King Vyighra, was then and there 
translated into Arabic by Mohammed Ben Ibrahim Alfizéri, under 
the title of the Great Sindhind. This work was abridged in the 
first half of the ninth century by a contemporary of the Khalif 
Almimin, Mohammed Ben Masa irizim, the same who after- 
wards wrote a manual of practical arithmetic, founded likewise on 
an Indian original (Woepke, p. 58). We can well understan 
therefore, that the Arabs, on arriving in Spain, should have adop 
the figures which they there found in use—viz. the Gobar, and 
which had travelled there from the Neo- schools of 

t, and originally from India; and likewise that when, in the 
ninth or tenth century, the new Arabic treatises on arithmetic 
arrived in Spain from the East, the Arabs of Spain should have 
adopted the more perfect system of ciphering, carried on without 
the abacus, and rendering, in fact, the columns of the abacus 
unnecessary by the judicious employment of the nought. There was 
no necessity for their discontinuing or changing the actual Gobar 
figures to which the Arabs as well as the Spaniards had then been 
accustomed for centuries, and hence we find the Gobar figures re- 
tained in Spain and adapted to the purposes of the new Indian 
arithmetic by the more general use of the nought. The nought 
was known in the Neo- agorean schools, but with the columns 
of the abacus it was ost superfluous, while, with the in- 
troduction of —— in fine powder, and without columns, 
its use became na ly very extensive. As the system of ci- 
phering in fine powder was called Indian, the Gobar figures, too, 
were ee of under the same name, and thus the Arabs 
in Spain brought themselves to believe that they had received both 
their new arithmetic and their figures from India; the truth being 
that they had received their arithmetic from India directly, while 
their had come to them indirectly from India through the 
mediation of the Neo-Pythagorean schools. 

M. Woepke would therefore admit two channels through which 
the Indian fi reached Europe—one passing through E 
about the third century of our era, when not only commercial but 
also philosophical interests attracted the merchants of Ujjayini 
towards Alexandria, and thinkers such as Plotinus and Numenius 
towards Persia and India; another passing through in the 
eighth century, and following the track of the victorious . The 
first brought the earlier forms of the Indian figures from Alexandria 
to Rome and Spain ; the second carried the later forms from Bagdad 
to the principal countries conquered by the Khalifs, with the 
exception of those where the earlier or Gobar figures had already 
been adopted. M. W looks on our European figures as modifi- 
cations of the early and he admits their presence in 
Europe long before the science and literature of the Arabs in Spain 
could have reacted on our seats of classical learning. He does not 
pronounce himself distinctly on the date and the authorship to be 
assigned to the much controverted of Boéthius, but he is 
evidently inclined to ascribe, with Boekh, a knowledge of the nine 
Indian figures to the Western mathematicians of the sixth of 
The only change produced in the ciphering of Europe by 
Arabs would have , according to him, the suppression of the 
abacus, and the more extended use of the cipher. Our own figures 
are still the Gobar figures, written in a more cursive manner by 
the Arabs of Spain; and Adélard of Bath, Robert of Reading, 
William Shelley, David Morley, Gerard of Cremona, and others 
who, in the twelfth century, went to Spain to'study Arabic 
and mathematics, would have learnt there same figures, only 
written more cursively, which Boéthius or his continuator taught 
in Italy in the sixth, In MSS. of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the figures vary considerably in different parts of 
Europe, but they are at last and rendered uniform by the 
introduction of printing. 

It will be admitted by a who has taken an interest in 
the comylicated problem of the origin and the migrations of our 
figures, that the system proposed by M. Woepke would remove 
many difficulties. It is quite clear that our figures could not have 
come to us from the of Bagdad, but that they came from the 
Arabs of Spain. But is it to admit that the Arabs found 
the Gobar on their arrival in Spain established in that 
country? Is there any evidence of these Gobar figures being in 
common use anywhere in the West of Europe before the eleventh 
century? Could not the Gobar figures represent one of the many 
local varieties of the Indian figures of which Albirfini speaks in 
the eleventh century, nay, which existed in India from the earliest 
to the present times e Gobar figures are not entirely unknown 
among the Eastern Arabs, and there are traces of them in MSS. as 
early as the middle of the tenth century (p. be . Could not the 
mudadensticlenns of the Meghrab have adopted the Gobar figures, 
and brought them to Spain, just as they brought their own peculiar 

tem of numerical letters, differing slightly, yet characteristic- 

y, from the numerical alphabet of the Eastern Mohammedans? 
Once in Spain, these Gobar fi would have found their way 
into the rest of Europe, and have superseded the Eastern —_ 
which had been adopted in the mathematical works of Neo- 
phytus, Planudes, and other Byzantine writers of the fourteenth 
century. There is, no doubt, that of Boéthius, or of his con- 


tinuator. But to a sceptical mind that would carry no 
conviction. We do not know who wrote it, oe strictly speaking, 
writer 


the figures which it contains would only prove that the 

the MS. in the eleventh century was acquainted with the Gobar 

figures, which at that time were known, according to Ne as 
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: a 9, some time after| Two leaves 
of all ocuments—the Queen's testa- 
Spaey : mentary inventory of her jewels, books, and plate, which :she 
ae a | caused to be made, im Mayor Jume '1566, in anticipation of her 
| confinement, and which is annotated in her own hand—are -aceu. 
rately lithographed facsimile. The others are printed full, 
S | | There is scarcely .a jewel or an article mentioned in these inven- 
ee = | tories which dees not give Mr, Robertson a subject for discussion, 
ae aoe | He explains the obsolete terms in which it is described, collects 
a. — | all possible information about it;and, if possible, traces its subse- | 
eo quent history. Every mame, too, is fitted to its right’ pro- 
prietor. Thus, one to whem the 
% a is identified with that French valet of whom Jol 
es to tearis,” w 
: : of the Queen’s dresses:in the wardrobe sat Helyro 
ee ; =a re is printed for the first time from the original 
ouse, having escaped the researches even of P 
a | There ave here enumerated sixty gowns, fourteen 
= late discovery due to the ingenious researches of Professor | four vasquines (or basquines), sixteen devants, 
SS | Dowson, Mr. Norris, and Gen n | dingales. The latter were expanded by whalebon 
horne,” till the-circumference measured ni 
mk Mr. Robertson is rather hard on Mary’s handy 
“ perhaps a little too masculine.” It seems to us fi 
er of the Journal the'| but bymo means inelegant. As she had been‘educa! 
of totally different “Romane,” or (as we should now say) 
ol _ Prinsep, that the Indian | of Gothic. Her spelling, however, especially im Ex 
os =a res were origmally the initial thing wonderful even for that age of unsettled 
knit, beyond all doubt, et Apropos of her legacy to her uncle, the! Cardinal of 
position, or of emplo Robertson reminds us that that astute politician “ 
find nine letters, the initials of the Darley, and warned his against marrying 
ae. a ployed for 1 to roceedin ible in girlish nin ” “Ung gentil hutandeau” ws 
bu phrase —the latter woud, with is dnterpeeted. bp ( 
oe | “ great cocke chicke;” being said to be still surviv 
= — use in Seotland in the shape of “howtowdy.” Alm 
eee. initial letter of the Sanskrit numeral, another for twenty, § of the many persons to whom Mary left some trinket 
Res = hundred, and for a thousand ; but these symbols are placed mentary Inventory receives: concise biographical me 
expres compound aumesals, very much editor. These are often models df judicious annot 
the letters of the employed. Sor enriched by many curious extracts from contempd 
Sey a p&tposes, and are never with ‘the nought. ae sach as Knox, Lesley, and Buchanan. Thus we har 
unportant to find out at what time the nought is first used in Indian ing the virtuous Countess of Mar “ a'verray Jesabell 
inseriptions. That inscription | morsall for the devillis mouth;” and accusing Lad 
moe se the most valuable monume of antiquity, for from it would, witchcraft. On the other hand, as John Barclay, of 
- true mathematical science, im- tells us in his Paremesis al Sectarios, “Knoxium noni 
| 7 beginning of all the exact fuisse, sed magam, serenissimus Britanniarum rex spe 
‘of telescopes, steam- | mentis asseruit,” Itis very seldom that any of the pers 
tioned in these documents bore stainlesscharacter. 
F eee Lesley, the most: estimable Scottish prelate of his ag 
|| Bishop of Coutances, Jeft behind him three illegitims 
| The “ Four Maries ” of the Queen are, of course, duly 
(TEES handsome volume is the contribution of the Inte Marquess | 
of ‘Dalhousit:to the Club, Its title sufficiently it im his plensat way, “echame heistit 
| ery pe to ect’ nameit the Lustie,” Mary Beton, the second of them, was the 
scholar of the Court; for to ‘her ‘the Queen ‘left ‘her French, 
ones at English, and Italian books. Mary Seton, the only ane of the 
- eocuments, had they been simply printed | who never married, -was considered ‘by her mistress ““the ‘finest 
= : off just as they stand, in plain type, would have possessed a busker, that is to say, the finest dresser of 2 woman's heal of hair, 
ae = smgular interest for all students of history and of domestic man- : eript written with 
: =s I ners, while to the ardent partisans for or against Mary Queen of an ‘books to the 
Scots they would have opened a mew mine of original fact and | is die 
is very well worth investigation. a ication as thi 
Club. Indeed, without the | 
ly, &@ work like the present would | 
male and female, whom Mary kept 
Nichola, or La Jardiniere, she hed b 
have added tenfold to its worth. The mention of Holyrood gives oceastan far an an 
r seen a book better edited than — 
- r of the preface and notes is Mr. 
Se House, Edinburgh. He has 
with ‘his subject, ancl has temporary 
exhibited, not only profound learni y most excellent judg- artists 4 
: ment aan grontost’ modecty, in. its = 
a We can only regret that the fruit of Mr. Robertson’s researches take 
the limited circle of the members 
aeeount of the crabbed inventories which are here printed, and more con- 
we shall imitate Mr. Robertson's own discretion in maintaining a & only that — 
oa ; strict neutrality on the delicate question of the character of the [French taste showed its influence in Scotland. Frenchmen were employed 
3 himself has made the various lists which he | to lay out our gardens ; we gave work to French wrights, to French smiths, 
o = and in order of tim to French plasterers ; we followed French fashions at our tables, in our dress, 
.and arranged in | our manners’; French words their ‘way ito our speech; 
which to hang curious running | leeches dressed our wounds; French. dances were to be-seen.at our country 
is prefatory essay a few of the more remarkable thi that | masques pageants whick 8 cal 
‘ struck us in perusing it Suffice it to thet the inventories, Reformer burghers—“fools as he called them—aped the ste of Prance, 
: 4 begin with the list of _the jewels which were sont, in the, It is astonishing how'many minute details as :to Mary's cha- 
She was girl racter, appearance, and pursuits, are suggested by the aaiioatel 
: 7 Rageat Moray | aon tn thew of her For 
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tion. Her hair turned grey at the age of thirty-five ; after which 
she polled it quite short. ‘the executioner, at "Fotheri y; 
took hold of ¢ decapitated head by the artificial tresses, it-fell to 
the In the number and varied colours of her -perukes, 
however, Mary srareely rivalled Elizabeth, who at one*time:had 
as many as eighty. e editor remarks, that tho the Queen 
occasionally dressed in a Highland garb—in which Brantéme says 
that she looked like a goddess—no tartans seem to have = 
-auaal bags The costume is described by Bishop Lesley as 
cloak over an embroidered gown, which reached the 
“Habillée ‘la Sauvage,” says Brantéme, “a Ia ‘har- 
baresque mode des sauvages de son pays, en un habit barbare et 
.”” Butin real life the “wild Scots,” both male and female, 
seem to have.dressed i in skins at that date. After the Queen’s 
dress, her amusements are duly enumerated. It is recorded, for 
instanee, that she played “pall<mall” only a few days after 
Darnley’s murder; and the game is described as exactly re- 
sembling the fashionable croquet of the mere! day. ory oe the 
masques performed before the Queen are minutely described ; 
here the episodes of Damville and Chatellard’ Be pus wexpone and 
Buchanan’s fluent verses are lauded and quoted, _ his éncan- 
sistencies are not forgotten. It is umnec say that the 
affair of Rizzio, and ‘i the Darnley tragedy. and th the ‘Queen's in- 
fatuated marriage with Bothwell, are pags discussed, with the 
ity of an old chronicler, by the editor. The only fault of 
his method is that these subjects are treated irregularly and not 
without-repetition. But, of course, this males his pian of relating 
facts without comment, as the several points arise,somewhat more 
easy than it would be in @ consecutive narrative. Not the least 
seeing J part of the preface is that which describes Mary’s 
library contained more Greek authors than Latin. 
There were Spanich books and two or three English ; 
i of course, many more French ones. Her favourite some 
was history and controversial theology. We must quote the 
editor’s summary description cf her beauty : — 
Her la Sotate ht 3 have been thought handsome 
thas bowtie, wang vivacty and, high joyous spirit 
which eee rosa them. It has been questioned er her eyes 
ba ma red dark grey, but there is no question as to their starlike bright- 
Her exion, although fresh and clear, would seem to ‘have ‘been 


full and she r large sigur 
and grace. on horseback, and still 
inala, and ute, which sot off the beauty of her tong | 
on 
white hand. 
Ht will be seen that this volume will be indispensable for all 
future controversialists in the endless dispute of ‘the guilt or 
imnocence of the Scottish Queen. We see o ‘one omission to be 
= A glossary of obsolete and + words would have 
been of great value; and the mdices of names and places should 


from ai 

Her bust and finel 
with 

more 


HISTORY OF GLODCESTER.ABBEY.* 
re is, we think, a new editor in the series of the 
Chronicles and Memorials. He has an 
important ‘piece of local history, and, 
his Preface shows that full 


to make of the way in wih beh dome his It 

was perhaps a pity that a document which is of special value for 
architectural history, giving the dates of the different pertions of 
a.great minster desing: several centuries, was not assigned to some 
one who would have illustrated it from an architectural 
point of view. This Mr. Hart has notattempted ; and if he had not 

ially looked at the matter in that light, it was mueh better 

he should not attempt it. He gives a very careful 
analysis of the history which he edits; still we feel a void 
when we see‘so many entries of importance i in a particular line of 


passed by without comment egy hat, to 


. Hart, in his Preface, carefully 

lates each entry—A bbot So-and-so built such~and-such a 
af the , and so forth—but we think it is only once, 
he records the of the cloister, that he makes any comment 
or explains any technicalities. He does not even mention, or at all 

the factthat Professor Willis went over the same ground 
at the Gloucester meeting of the Archwzological Institute, and 
amuse the histor which he has now edited to establish certain 


ons in the his of lish architecture. 


is a mass stores 
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* Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 
Ediied by William Henry Hart, FSA. 


audivimus.” WNo.doubt 
time, in..the histo 
entered as the his, 

to the value 
bay 


throu 
vicissitudes, ond: 
refounded more than once wi th different igi 
Eegberht is. said to have ‘refounded it ‘as a 
Priests, which lasted till 1022, when the first W. 
of Worcester, it into a Benedictine monastery. 
account in the histexy reads as if he did not, as was dene in so 
many other places, turn out-the Canons:whom he found there, but 
compelled them +o: take the Benedictine vows : — 
Sancti Petri antea rexerant [et’] 
custedicrant, sub protectione Dei et A postolerum Petri et Pauli, et regula 
Beati Benedicti, im eadem ecclesia regulariter collecavit, et Edricum quen- 
dam in.abbatem et.custodem menasterii illius consecravit, qui monasterium 
illud xxxvii. annis-custodivit. 
In estimating this.change, we must always remember one light in 
which it was likely to appear to a reformer of those days. 
impossible, and divine service be intermitted or 
neglected. Dat the secular Canoes the institution 
neglected their churches 


The first mention of the church is in 2058, when Ealdred, 
of Worcester, afterwards Archbishop of 
who crowned Harold and 


said 
There were fires in 1102, 112 


is distinctly said that the church was burned —“ceclesia i 


FA 
2, 
g 


ery rigidly, and it seems most natural to su 
Norman work of the presbytery, which may-still be 
lacework of perpendicular has been thrown 
it, is part of the church The nave, so like the contem- 
unlike the commen proportions of 
weer followed the fire of 1102. It is.curious, 
however, that, though ‘the church is constantly spoken of inci- 
dentally as standing Seabir ec ane instance, at the burial of 
Robert Duke of joe aveetne high altar, in 1434, and at 
the coronation of Henry in 1216—atill there is no direct 
mention of any building till 1222, when the “great enstern tower” 
—‘magna turris Gloucestrensis ecclesis orientalis was’ built. 


HEE 


the church was 
ess in pursuance orders then: ven by Papal authori 
for the consecration of churches which eer 


Et Domini mill ducentesimo quadragesimo ‘secundo completa 

virtute monachorum item in ipse loco existentium. 
In the same year the south-westem tower was began by Prior 
Walter St.John. This no exists. 
it their 


present front, 

hear of another fire, which burned 

- pad 

absolutely destroyed, nor do we know exactly what is meant 

“parvum campanile.” It could not be the newly-built south- 

tower, which stands quite away from the cloister; but it 


| 
leaves hower 
1's testa-. compi 
hich «she expressions used Uh er poruons 
m of her sound like.the words-of ,contemporaries, .and rene fe which 
re -aéeu- Mr. Hart specially refers, they clearly aust ‘be A singular 
tin full, story about Walter of Lacy, an Abbot. of the ;twelfth century, is 
recorded on the Abbot's personal anthority—“ Sicut ex ipsius ore 
e inven- 
scussion, 
== 
subse- 
medieval fashion, in ‘the exact words of Flovence ef Woreester, 
xy, gett | Ralph of Diss, and other well-known chroniclers. 
ventory 
abanoff. 
 thirty- 
me far- . 
ywtis of 
s. We 
ss being 
aracter, 
vad, her 
instead 
some-~ 
graph 
Re, 
riginal 
vulgar 
one 
om the in the most scandalous way. Their non-residence, in fact, 1s,one 
| of the great complaists of ecclesiastical writers long after this 
time. 
_ erence — dissatistied the Norman of the 
a © Conquest, and « rebuilding took place while Baldred’s church 
as still almost new. In 1089, the first stone of a new church 
as laid by Abbot Serlo, and the building, oly the choir, 
as consecrated in 4100. From this time, fora way on, our ; 
tices consist mainly of fires, some of which, im the exaggerated 
pguage of the chroniclers, ard h, 
| 
| This no doubt means the central tower—im a church of the.old Nor- 
| man ground plen, more truly eastern than central—over the choir. 
| The tower then built has, of course, made way forthe present Per- 
: 
| e- 
| vault of the nave was added—the Norman church doubtless had 
only a timber roof—and inene of 
interesting notices an record, it was actually built 
| monks with their own hands :— 
cs 16 Distory vi Lda The hi ays 0] 
382. history has 
1863. 
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John Thoky, who was Abbot from *306 to 1329, was a 
memorable man in the history of the convent. The south aisle of 
the nave was built in his time ; this is well known as one of the 
most beautiful examples of Decorated work in England, and 
which probably set the fashion for similar rich windows at 
Ledbury, Leominster, and elsewhere. In his days, also, the de- 

ing Edward IT. was murdered at Berkeley. Three other 

monasteries, Bristol, Kingswood, and Malmesbury, refused to re- 

ceive his body for fear of Roger Mortimer and Queen Isabella. 

The Abbot of Gloucester was of another mood, and braved all 

pair in what we may suppose he thought was the cause of 
ty 

Iste tamen abbas suo curru honorifice ornato cum armis ejusdem ecclesia 
depictis, eum a castello de Berkeley adduxit, et ad monasterium Gloucestrie 
est delatus, abbate cum toto conventu solenniter revestitis, cum processione 
totius civitatis est honorifice et in ecclesia ibidem in parte boreali 
juxta magnum altare traditur tumulandus. 

Strange to say, the oe King, when once murdered, be- 
came a local saint. Multitudes of pilgrims flocked to his grave, 
no less than to those of Waltheof at Crowland, or of Simon at 
Evesham. Their offerings were so bountiful that, during the 
reign of the next Abbot, Jéhn of Wigmor (1329-37 , the south 
transept—“ ala Sancti Andres,” a phrase which Mr. seems 
hardly to have understood—was rebuilt. This has been often con- 
founded with the building of the south aisle of the nave, but the 
two dates in the Chronicle are quite distinct and perfectly clear. 
This transept, as Professor Willis showed in 1860, is distinctly 
Perpendicular work. It is early, indeed, and has much of 
earlier detail hanging about it, but it still bears the unmistakable 
impress of the Perpendicular style, and it may fairly count as the 
first iastalmeni of the great Perpendicular recasting of the whole 
east part of the minster. Now this date is one of the most 
important facts in architectural history. We thus have the Per- 
pendicular style, in all its most distinctive features, a good half- 
eentury earlier than anybody had thought. The claim, therefore, 
of Winchester to be the first example, and of either Edington or 
Net be sa to be the inventor, of that style at once falls to the 
und. 

This is the last entry strictly belonging to the church. The 
central tower, the present Lady chapel, and the recasting of the 

resbytery, all of which may be looked on as carrying on the work 

Thoky in the south transept, belong to a later date 

than the present chronicle takes in. But in the time of Abbot 

Frocester, who succeeded in 1381, and who was living when the 

ehronicle ends, we get the completion of the splendid cloister, cer- 
tainly the gem of work of its kind and style. 

The chronicle of course supplies many valuable notices besides 
those which concern the building of the minster. Thus we find 
accounts, though perhaps fewer than in most monasteries, of what 
seems to have been the universal lot of such monasteries—disputes 
with the diocesan Bishop, in this case the Bishop of Worcester. 
Thero is an entry recording the foundation, in 1283, of “domus 
nostra apud Oxoniam,” that is, the Hall for the support of students 
belonging to the monastery, known as Gloucester Hall, which 
aheveweds grew into Worcester College. The Jews of Gloucester 
laboured under the same suspicion as the Jews of other places, 
being charged with having enticed away in 1168 a Christian bo 
named Harold, whom they tortured to death, and then threw his 
body into the Severn; there it was found by fishermen, and was 
afterwards, as the body of a martyr, carried to the Abbey church 
and interred with _— pomp. This story is of course only 
one amongmany. The legend of little St. Hugh of Lincoln—who 
must be carefully distinguished from his great namesake the 
Bishop—is perhaps the best known ; but there are almost as many 
tales of the sort as there are towns where any Jews were likely 
to live. Mr. Hart has made a long and very curious collection of 
them in his Preface. There are also a good many entries of merely 
local imterest; notices of the dependent Priories of Leonard 
Stanley and of Ewenny in Glamorganshire — two of the most 
remarkable churches of their size in England — of the almery 
of Standish, and of a dispute about the advowson of Slymbridge. 
This last church, besides being one of the most remarkable 
examples of West of England Early English — fully taking 
a place, small as it is, alongside of Glastonbury and Llandaff—is 
remarkable on two or three grounds. Its connexion with the 
Mayday ceremonies of Magdalen College is well-known. It is 
also curious that, the rectory becoming vacant during the latter 
part of the reign of James II., the ejected Fellows met and pre- 
sented a clerk, whom the Bishop of Gloucester instituted, and who 

@ nonjuror. 

This Gloucester history is remarkable, among other things, for 
an unusually straightforward and business-like style, and for 
the singular absence of miraculous stories and the like. 
Altogether it does credit to Abbot Frocester, or those 
whom he employed to compile it. We could wish, however, that 
Mr. Hart had given usa glossary of two or three words which 
puzzled us. e do not wish him, like one of his predecessors, to 
explain Annunciatio and Archidiaconus; but what is “ seliter” ? 
what is “meremium”? “ Ruta,” astreet, the French rue, explains 
itself, but it deserved notice. Perhaps, however, these things may 
be only reserved for the second volume. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, No. II. 


E resume our notice of the year’s Christmas Books. This 

ight artillery of literature must be treated with a gentle 

hand, and for once we must abstain from a too iy oe applica- 

tion of critical rules. What we have to do is to describe rather 

than to examine; and we may as well own that if, in many of 

these ephemeral leaves of the tree of knowledge, there is something 

to grumble at, we doubt whether there are many reviewers who 

could have written any one of them. And, as oe a, knows, 

this form of the reviewee’s answer to the reviewer, “Could you 

Although we are preclu rom going much into the literary 
dhiataiter ‘of these Christmas Books, it will be ‘admitted that 
Professor Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers has won its 
right to reproduction in this form. Of course, Messrs. Black- 
wood are the publishers of this, which is CP er the last suc- 
cess of the Scottish muse—a success not altogether 
with its eminently Scottish subject; and, also of course, it is 
illustrated by two choice Scotch limners, Messrs. Noel Paton 
and Waller Paton; and, also of course, it is dedicated to 
Archibald, Earl of Eglintoun, K.T., and it is of course also 

rinted in Edinburgh. If we must speak of our own likings, we 
ve always thought Aytoun’s Bon Gaultier Ballads his most 
—* success; but the Cavalier Lays make a very handsome 
yolume. Not without a certain tendency to > tg, which 
has not always a depth equal to its promises, Mr. Noel Paton 
draws with a firm and true hand. His groups are occasionally 
crowded and his pathos exaggerated, but the wood-cutting is 
clear and vigorous. If Mr. Paton had attempted less, he would 
probably have succeeded better. We hardly want, in such books 
as these, and on little blocks, drawings which suggest, if they do 
not attain, the aim of great historical oil-paintings. Mr. Waller 
Paton confines himself to landscape, which is clear and effective. 
This is, on the whole, one of the very best of the Christmas Books, 
and certainly one which puts forth high artistic claims. 

Messrs. Longman have issued an edition of the Prayer-Book 
intended for a “Wedding Present or Christmas Gift.” Its 
specialty is that each page is decorated with borders (uncoloured) 
taken from some old Paris woodcuts of the sixteenth century in 
the renaissance style. It is very bance, rinted at the Chiswick 
Press. This edition does not affect any bibliographical value, like 
the useful reprint of the Sealed Book issued some years ago by 
Masters. If it did urge claims to strict literary precision, we should 
object to the appearance in “The Book of Common Prayer” of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which are no part of the Prayer-Book, and 
to the phrase “ United Church of England and Ireland,” which is 
not part of its title, at least according to the only standard 

n Harp (Rout! is a pretty little volume 
poems, moral and religious, translated from the popular poetry of 
Germany. The woodcuts are by the brothers Dalziel, 
drawings, some of which may be described as Millais and water, 
beso some of them, Mr. Wolf’s birds especially, are very. clever’ 
indeed. 

The Little Darling at the Sea-Side (Triibner) is an ambitious 
work under a trifling title. It is a set of drawings by Frélich, 
whose illustrations of the Lord’s Prayer, and of a cBild’s book, 
Adventures of Mademorselle Lili, we have recently noticed. It is a 
question whether, for the special object—that of amusing children 
—some bold sketches in colour are not more to the purpose than 
this elaborate drawing. But then a further question arises as to 
what the purpose of these books is—a difficulty which we do not 
pretend to solve. The book is dedicated, by royal permission, to 
Princess Beatrice. Itis printed, and well printed, at Paris; and 
is altogether an artistic affair, without much meaning, and with a. 
good deal of cleverness somewhat wasted. 

Chrysal (Saunders & Otley) is not the Chrysal,. or the Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea, which our grandfathers, we suppose, read, 
but of which, to be honest, we know nothing except a few 
which contain a very curious account of the monks.of Medmenham 
Abbey. It is a story written by Mrs. Broderip, the late Thomas 
Hood’s daughter, and illustrated by Thomas Hood, the late Thomas 
Hood’s son. Its object is to invest the animal creation with some 
real interest to the child’s mind. The aim is one, perhaps, too 
large for Mrs. Broderip’s canvas; but the spirit and tone of the 
book are excellent. 

The Church's Floral Kalendar (Day & Son) is one of those 
handsome chromo-lithographic works in which the publishers so 
successfully, with Mr. Tymms’ aid, imitate the later style of 
illuminations. The point of the book, as we understand it, is to 
connect some one flower, or plant, or tree, with each of the Saints’ 
days and Holy days in the English Kalendar, and to attach to this 
marriage of flower and day a text from Scripture fringed with 
two or three poetical quotations. There are several books which 
do this, but none of them which do it in this sumptuous way. 
The botany is somewhat conventionalized, and we are not sorry 
be informed which is ivy and which is violet. We must ask, by 
the way, did Mr. Cuyler, the editor, intend any jest in es 
= why they are so connected we know not—the Di 
with Whitsun Tuesday, when he added the poem, “In the hour 


of my distress,” &e. ? 

But Messrs. Day's most artistic publication is an edition of 
Tennyson’s Epithalamium, A Welcome to Alexandra, illuminated 
by Mr. Owen Jones, This would have been a mg Pree 
gift had the original been presented to the bride. it is dis- 
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seminated by the pretty, though we fear evanescent, process of 

many purchasers. There is a mixture of *styles in the fi 
borders ; and, for our own part, we think illumination had fallen 
from its excellence in the French style of miniature which Mr. 
Owen Jones has chiefly followed. The flowers want the conventional 
forms of an earlier period of art. The poem itself—and it was 
not a sinewy production of the Laureate—is of course yo segeee | 
lost in the wild luxuriance of foliage and flowers with which 
page is surrounded. The drawing is delicate, and the ae 
true—almost over true to nature; but the volume is a it- 
able specimen of a very ingenious artist, and of a very beautiful 


Mr. Beeton of the Strand combines, we believe, the editor with 
the printer and publisher. He has published quite a library of 
general knowledge and information, and his bookg of reference 
contain as much as many more elaborate works, though published 
at half the price, and with less than half the pretence. His Boy’s 
Own Volume is a reprint from one of his serials, and contains a 
great variety of ly good writing excellently suited to its 
purpose. As far as we understand this work, it is a con- 
nected publication, and the contents of one year read into 
those of another. It contains an illustrated ‘History of England, 
and from time to time illustrates the notabilia of schoolboy 
life—such events, for example, as the Harrow Rifle Match and 
the Winchester Foot Ball Play being duly chronicled both by pen 
and pencil. Then there are the usual Natural History chapters, 
Enigma chapters, and Naval Story chapters. Variety and cheap- 
ness are the rule with Mr. Beeton’s publications, and this volume 
follows the rule. 

London People Sketched from Life —_ & Elder) is not 
exactly a new book, seeing that most of the vigorous sketches of 
which it consists, and which are by a pen Mr. Bennett, 
have appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. From Theophrastus 
down to Bishop Earle and Addison, it has been attempted, with 
various success, to generalize moral characteristics; and itis easy 
and natural, in the application of the same principle, to use the 

cil as well as the pen. Heads of the People have often been 

wn; and though Gavarni— who has never been excelled, and 
— never equalled — has done for Paris what has never been 

e for London, Mr. Bennett's London folk are not to be despised. 
On the whole, we have not a better Hogarth now-a-days than 
Mr. Bennett, and we think that he feels, though he does not 
always hit, the difficult line which floats between character and 
caricature. The letterpress is poorish. 

Mr. Wind and Madame Rain (Sampson Low) is a translation 
from Paul de Musset, and is a fairy tale, readable enough by 
others than those for whom it is designed. Mr. Bennett — 
indefatigable Mr. Bennett — gives his pencil full license to career 
in all sorts of exaggerated yet not unskilful illustrations. 

Holme Lee is; we understand, a great favourite with boys and 
girls. He writes naturally, and not with that stiff, conde- 
scending, artificial tone which young folks so soon find out and 
resent, His History of Poor Vateh (Smith & Elder) is a dog 

It is not perhaps quite equal to the author’s Fai 


story. 
Tales of last year, but it is a moral book without sermonizing, 


it has a good deal of incident. 
We cannot understand how Mrs. Barbauld’s Prose Hymns 
Sor Children could ever have been popular, and we are 
uite sure that they will not suit the present generation. 
The are written in a kind of Ossiani imitation of the 
ish version of the Bible, but the moralizing is that of 
Solomon Gessner and the Death of Abel sentimen How- 
ever, Mr. Murray has published a very sumptuous edition of 
these Hymns, which are no hymns at all, and the illustrations 
are delightful — chiefly of natural objects. 

Little Boy’s Book (Routledge) seems to be an abridged, 
or miniature, edition of the Boy’s Own Book, which even Saturda: 
Reviewers can look back to with pleasure, not unmingled wi 
awe and admiration at the wonderful things of which boys are, or 

their teachers are supposed to be, capable. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual is a miscellaneous collection— 
a sort of magezine published, we suppose, periodically, but which 
only reaches us in @ co: ‘orm, and once a year. It is what 
it promises to be—a collection of tales, and essays, and informa- 
tion, and discourses of games and sports, and now and then, of 
more serious matters, and is of the school-boy school-boyish 
—rather the academy type of school-boy than the Eton and 
Harrow phase. But it is a cheap book and a large book—nearly 
eight hundred pages—and is a good book to give away, an’ to 


too. 

Tales of the jan Period, by the Rev. H. Dunster (Griffith 
& Farran) is one of those well-intentioned books, of which, how- 
ever, we doubt the practical value, in which history is told in stories, 
“truth severe in fairy fiction drest.” This, however, isa volume 
skilfully executed, and one in which what children call the 
he tledge Mr. James Gran 

The Adventures 0 ou is . James + 
a favourite writer ve young people, 5 ek to be still more 
of a favourite in the al ce of Captain Mayne Reid, whose 
name we do not observe this year in this department of occasional 
literature. It pad also in the collection just named, the Every 
Be ae is an expansion of the traditional stories about 


Peter Parley’s Annual (Kent) is not, we believe, by the original 
Parley’ but by Me Williams Master, Wo sok for infor 


“we cannot understand it because we are not —— The 
one 


mation—but was there ever a Peter Parley? Is his name like 
that of Pharaoh—the name of a dynasty? or is Peter altogether 
mythical P of iry Tales, Sea 
Tales, Snake Tales, Tiger Tales, and is a w printed book with 
sufficiently good pictures. What more can be said ? or, at any rate, 
what more can be wanted ? 

The Children’s Friend (Seeley & Co.) is in no sense a Christmas 
Book or a Gift Book, but it is the issue, in an annual form, of a 
little monthly magazine addressed to the pious children of pious 
families. Its staple consists of what are called “sweet pretty” 
stories, hymnicles, and nice anecdotes. The world, and it is a 
small one, over which it ranges, looks unreal, but it may be that 


novelty which struck us was a collection of Bible-texts into 
what we believe are called “ rebuses.” The of this to an 
outsider is profane, but we dare say that it is all quite correct. 
There are some Nn — cuts, designed by excellent 
draughtsman of ani ife, Mr. Harrison Weir. 

The British Workman and the Band of Hope Review (S. W. 
Partridge) are also monthlies served up in an annual issue. 
They are publications put forth by the teetotallers; and the Band 
of Hope, we find, means a sort of cadet to the adult army of 
Total Abstainers. A Band of Hope boy is a Christian Young Man 
in posse; and, judging from the sort of literature that is pre- 
sented to him, he must be a very pragmatical, conceited,’ and, 
what is called self-righteous, cub. These two miscellanies, how- 
ever, contain some dashing, vigorous drawings, on a large and bold 
scale, by Gilbert and Harrison Weir. The wood-cutting looks as 
if it were done with an adze, instead of the finical scratchy work 
which we find in some of the cuts of more ambitious annuals ; and 
we much prefer the artistic to the literary qualities of these twin 
publications. 

Beeton’s Christmas Annual is a wonderful production in the wy 
of literary manufacture, and it certainly reflects credit on the z 
of its most indefatigable publisher. The walls of London have 
been for many weeks placarded with a most unintelligible 
announcement of the Kiddle-a-Wink. Many people doubted 
whether the kiddle-a-wink was a strange animal, a new play, 
or a recondite fish-sauce. It seems that it is the Cornish name 
for a beer-house, and it is the title chosen for a set of stories sup- 
sh ogee the good old fashion which has run down from 

io and Chaucer to Longfellow and Dickens, to be told 
by guests benighted or snowed up in an inn. These 
kiddle-a-wink tales resistance-dish Mr. 
Christmas Annual, t are certain] eno 
ghostly incident and blood-freesing to be at 
the shilling which the book’ costs. ¢ sensation stories .are 
only half of what Mr. Beeton gives at this very “low figure.” 
There are no less than'ten or twelve separate papers besides, one 
of them being a long burlesque entitled Sappho, by Mr. Burnand, 
a great artist in this way, full of the most exasperating puns. 
Besides this, there are contributions by Mr. Thomas Hood and his 
sister—contributions literary and pictorial—nonsense, fun, puzzles, 
charades, enigmas, and what school-boys call “sells,” grotesques, 
conundrums, and conjuring tricks in aia and profusion which 
are absolutely di y their rich and elaborate absurdity, 
and the woodcuts may be counted by the hundred rather than 
the score. This is certainly the cheapest as well as the strangest 
of the series. 

A _ and handsome edition of the Bible, in that form which 
is called a Family Bible, has been published by Beeton. A 
that domestic volume which is kept as 

im, and it is necessarily large, sumptuous, cumbrous, 

90 too to be houses it is 
kept in a cabinet or bookcase; in smaller households it is care- 
y swathed in green-baize, and reverentially stowed on the 
lour table, sacred even from the family touch. Mr. Beeton’s Bible 
resents a very fine series of German outline prints from Schnorr, 
Bteinle, and the modern school, which would look better had they 
not been in rated on the page. The drawing of these cartoons 
is better than the press-work. ‘The size of the volume is unneces- 
of short notes, in the selection of 


ps 
though often foolish, become nugatory by being ded, not to the 
Ghay putes, bat eth feck 


utledge 
outledge), The Moors and the Fens (Smith & Elder), 
and The Happy Home (Griffith & Farran), These books have a 


books — or, to speak more accurately, of children’s good moral 
books; and from experience of this class of literature and of its 
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— | which the editor shows little biblical and less exegetical knowledge. ; 
— | The annotations on the Apocalypse, for example, consist of crude 
| result w that nobody will ever turn to them. was quite rig! 
hose to give the alternative marginal rene which, in the authorized 
on version, are of equal authority with the text; but the value of 
he this feature in the present edition is lost by relegating them to an 
s to appendix. Instead of the notes, the editor would have done 
ints’ better not to suppress the Deutero-Canonical Books, The Bible 
~~ without the Apocrypha is not the English Bible. 
with We group together Luke Ashleigh, or, School Life in Holland 
hich (Griffith & Furren), George Stanley, or, Life tn the (Rout- 
yt 
, by 
| 

rok | family likeness. Doubtless there are varieties in them, just as 
oe | every sheep in a flock has his or her own special physiognomy ; 
: | but they look very much alike, on a cursory glance. That is to 
ae | say, they look very much like the usual run of moral children’s 
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lishers, we should say they all follow a recognised and popular 


proves the extreme popularity of illustrated books so 
odd reas ied unexp quarters in which they appear. 
The 1 Religious Tract Society, wise enough in its generation, was 
the first of the religious bodies to ie RN the fact, not a 
pation one, that even “ good books” better chance of 
being read if they were nted in ‘an attractive form. This 
Tract out with a regular ann 
tllowi the accredited type of extracts from poets with histori 
pe illustrations, The title of this publication is 
np lish Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time, and the editor is 
Me L. White, a City rector. The extracts, ranging from Chaucer 
downwards, are made with considerable taste and some research, and 
the woodcuts are quite equal to those of less serious rivals. 

More Fun for our Friends (Sampson Low & Co.) gives a 
pars many drawings by Mr. Wehnert, which consist chiefly of 

lines, a mode eof execution telling to the juvenile taste, on 

chick cross-cutting would be thrown away. The educational value 

of such a,style of drawing, in ane value of form, is not,per- 
haps inconsiderable. 

3, Many Voices is a little book published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society. The mea is written after 
reading Andersen; the cuts are fair, but only fair. 

Mr. Hablot Browne, ae Lad the illustrators of Dickens’ early 
works, is what the ch call collaborateur with Mr. 
Mark Lemon in the p colon of Tom ’s Tales (Bradbury 
and Evans), This is not a child’s book nora boy’s book, but a 
bundle of amusing and extravagant stories on g matters, 
hunting, coaching, and spiced with a little not ill- 
ban a satire. Though slight in texture, it will be a good rail- 
wa: 

scending ‘to the Infant’s Books, the ABC Books, the Nursery 
Books, the real wor literature of the incipient mind, we 
find British Soldiers, ritish Sailors, and British Volunteers 
(Routledge), all of them large and ‘animated prints of uni- 
orms, which we fear will encourage the -coated fever 
and and perhaps miliary, diseases in the school- 
Picture Serap Book (Routledge) is what it 

pe a to be, an Omnium Gatherum, a mighty maze, and 
quite without a plan, and therefore more suitable to the very 
young mind, It is a careactnny. #8 as it were, of pictorial nouns, 


without any remne-taee without comments—objects without 

any sermonizi This is the na al order of education, and of 
uiring knowle involuntarily. wi comes to us 


ut not the less ractically. We have before 
us Jack the Chant iller, and Mother sbbard John Gilpin, and 
pictures of Birds and Beasts, and Natural Objects. Most of these, 
‘we suppose, have done duty before in some of Mr. cing that hey 
publications, but they are‘none the worse for that, seei 
h now in abe, the work of fornous hands—G 
Wolf and the like. 
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